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New Year $+ New Thinking 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


President of Rotary International 


Fro scenes—one within an igloo in the frozen 
north; the other within the club car of a cross- 
continental train—reveal how men the world over 
move to the same measure. 

A scientist was talking to an Eskimo who ac- 
companied Peary on a voyage to the North Pole. 
“What did you think,” he asked, “when you saw 
the land disappear behind you and found yourself 
out on the drifting ice-floes?” 

“Think?” came the astonished answer. “I did 
not need to think; Peary did that.” 

And within the club car, translated into the lan- 
guage of business is heard the same reply: 

“We were doing a good business, and there was 
no reason why I should have been watching inven- 
tories. I left that to my partner.” .... “And I said 
to my broker that it looked like a pretty good time 
to sell, but he just laughed and reminded me that 
I had the same idea a couple of years earlier. So I 
margined some more stocks, left them in his hands, 
and the bottom dropped out of everything.” 

“Did you read what that fellow Borah said about 
the war debts? I suppose he’s about right. A man 
in his position ought to know.” 

Think? We do not need to think. Our partner, 
our broker, and our senator will do that for us. 

Must we have an Eskimo Age in business and in 
international relations? When the cycle of depres- 
sion wears itself out will we still allow another to do 
our thinking? 

Science has forced us to answer. The radio, the 
cable, the airship, the telephone, are bringing people 
together. But does this shrinking of the planet 
mean a happier world? Might it not mean in- 
creased human misery? 

With whom have you quarrelled? A man in a 
distant land whom you have never seen? Or the 
neighbor just on the other side of your fence whose 
chickens got into your garden? Science has broken 
down the barriers between people, but that merely 
accentuates our problem, particularly those which 
arise out of misunderstandings, unless there is also 
a spiritual growth. For every shortening of the 
distance between peoples there must be a broaden- 
ing of human sympathies. The psychologist stresses 


The globe has shrivelled like a 
dried apple. Rotary’s opportunity 
is to help human relations catch 


up with the pace set by science. 


the need of the will to believe. Rotary sees the practi 
cal need of the will to understand. 

On my desk lie two messages. One is a cable 
from an anxious friend in England who is dis 
tressed by the international debt situation. He ex 
presses the hope that England and America may 
proceed with wisdom and caution, with cool heads 
and responsive hearts, in the adjustment of this 
problem. The other letter has travelled half-way 
around the world to express the equally important 
hope that the tariff compacts entered into as a re- 
sult of the Ottawa conference may not bring discord 
into a world in which Rotary strives for peace. 


Warr are they doing on my desk? Is such work 
not the task of diplomats and statesmen? Yes, but 
not theirs exclusively. A generation ago it was 
enough that our diplomats knew how not to offend 
the people of other countries. They were the ones 
who came into contact with them. Today you and 
I rub shoulders with the world. 

Left alone, five-day steamships aggravate old prob- 
lems and bring new points of friction. But with the 
telephone and the radio they offer new avenues for 
understanding. They give us a new opportunity to 
catch up in the realm of human relations. 

The world must be prepared for the closer con- 
tacts into which the breaking of barriers has hurled 
us. There must be new appreciation for national 
points of view. There must be knowledge of customs 
and philosophies that differ from our own. There 
must be in all the will to understand. . 

As a New Year faces us, let us not be satisfied 
with tolerance. Splendid as it is, tolerance implies 
a trace of superiority. We grant the other fellow his 
point of view even though we know its fallacy. The 
world in its misery cries out for understanding, for 
appreciation, but most of all for sympathy. 

New lands, new peoples, are at our doorstep. 
Science has brought them closer to us. Rotary must 
help bring us closer to them. 
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Amateur or Professional? 


By Emil Ludwig 


futhor of “Goethe,” “Napoleon,” etc. 


E... great African explorer Schweinfurth used 
to say that there were three kinds of peculiarly clear, 
pure air on the earth—at Aswan, at Heligoland, and 
at St. Moritz. Just so bright and clear have I found 
the air among the Rotarians—a people distributed 
over the whole world and fortunate in the fact that 
they have the international viewpoint. By their own 
objéctives, they are world citizens. 

After the extinction of all internationalists as a 
result of the war, the Rotarians, taking their cue 
from the sad plight of distracted nations, have not 
merely preached but have given proof of an inter- . 
national good sense and understanding which, in a 
time of raving nationalism, has had a reassuring 
and cheering effect. In such an atmosphere, a spirit 
that stands above all parties can hope to make itself 


understood. 


Leadership must have the courag: 
of new ideas if we are to succeed 
in making a happier, healthier, 
and more prosperous world. 


As a matter of fact, nothing better becomes th: 
philosophic person than to listen to both sides of the 
world dialogue rather than to deafen himself with 
the loud repetition of one program. From the moral 
point of view, his judgment is sound, for he is en 
dowed with just that tolerance which one fails to 
find among the masses and among their leaders. In 
times that mock at all righteousness, this fairest vir 
tue of mankind is entrusted to those intellectuals 
who balance the arguments for and against and at 
least lead the way to their theoretical reconciliation. 

What confronts such an observer today are forces, 
and men representing those forces, which would 
make mankind happier and better. All men strive 
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happiness. Only the exceptional one strives for 
n. Thus we find people listening intently to 
oa who promises them happiness, and all the cham- 
ns of the people do that. In all movements, to 


cure, there are thousands who simply want gain. 
\nd the leaders desire the delights of power above 
rything else. But the feelings of mankind are 
mplex. Underneath or above these motives there 

s the conviction that only along their own partic- 

ul: I 
Certainly, all the so-called great ones of the earth 


- path can mankind advance to a better future. 


ind I have seen many of them at close range—are 
‘imes convinced of their mission to save mankind. 
fhe man who has finally made the conquest of a 
wonderful woman will convince himself in his inner 
being that he alone was born to develop her possibili- 
ties to a higher degree than the suitors before him. 
One should never reproach a leader, therefore, for 
personal ambition. It is one of the most powerful 
of his incentives. It does not reflect in the slightest 


yn the sincerity of his purpose. Through ambition 


I 


‘ rd J } y f } } 7 ; aa 
‘And it 1s symbolic that for lack of a leader we have immortalized above all 


and the zest of the game, noble human things have 
come to pass. But through patriotism alone no field 
marshal has ever yet won a victory, nor through 
philanthropy alone has a scientist ever discovered th 
means of extirpating a plague. Whoever hopes for 
healing from evangelical figures confuses power with 
soul. The need of the day is rather a practical ideal 
ism, evgn though it may have obscure sources. To 
each leader who moves in a direction wholly strange 
to us, we should proffer confidence in his integrity 


until convinced of the contrary. 


Bor unfortunately, instead of this voluntary and 
noble tolerance, one finds nothing but mistrust. 
Every day the newspapers broadcast thousands of 
calumnies against political opponents. Such invec 
tives find their way into our hearts, and there harden 
into solid walls the frail partitions that at first sepa 
rated differing points of view. The walls are built 
ever higher and ever more soundproof until no one 


sees or hears the other man again. 


the victim, 


the man who was led—the unknown soldier.” 
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“Possessions, once an intensification of the sense of power, now awak 


As one of a small group, I have decided never 
again to accept judgment about political opponents 
without proof. And as a result, I often travel in 
foreign countries. I listen and look about and form 
opinions, yet claim for my own judgment no uni- 
versal validity. 

The general confusion in the world arises neither 
from revolutions, nor from the losing of the war, 
nor yet from the winning of it. It is not the conse- 
quence of an invisible conspiracy of the rich against 
the poor, nor is it the result of the visible uprising 
of the poor against the rich. The contest lacks any 
such great motives. What we are experiencing is 
the failure of the professional. The world has too 
long relied on its own security, leaving its guidance 


to the specialist, the professional expert. 


H. AUGUST, 1914, we suddenly discovered that a 
dozen incompetent leaders held in their hands the 
direction of a number of European states. With 
horror the confiding passengers saw that they had 
slept too long, believing that skilled seamen were 
standing at the wheel. Short shrift was promptly 
made of them. In the last three governments to 
fall, the responsible nobility were relieved from duty; 
in other countries certain privileged classes of un- 
known, self-made men were relieved of their power. 

But even in this situation the professional quickly 
developed and thrust himself forward, with his 
pedantry, his haughtiness, and his lack of ideas. Sec- 
retaries of political parties, unacquainted not only 
with foreign languages, but most of them with their 


uneasy conscience even in the best 


own languages, became ministers, bringing 


them prejudices that differed from the old ord 


be sure, but were no less narrow. 

When we would disarm the nations, we sent 
erals and admirals to the conferences—so-called “ 
perts”—instead of excluding, of all professions, t! 
self-interested soldiers! When it was a question o! 
religious reform, we let the clergy deliberate over ; 
matter which ought to have been taken out of 1! 
hands of the theologians. When it was a problen 
of the universities, of courses for women, of instruc 
tion in history, we did not submit them to keen and 
unbiased students, but to the very professors wh 
could only painfully and unwillingly disassociat 
themselves from their old habits. 

But no expert in recent years has so discredited 
himself in the eyes of the world as the great men 
of the banks. I think we must all agree on the point 
that our age chose those gentlemen as leaders, im 
possible as it may be for intelligent people to ac 
knowledge them as such. What did these leaders 
achieve? There they sat, in Wall Street, in the Bank 
of England, in the Reichsbank, gentlemen with 
close-pressed lips and stern glances (especially when 
they were being filmed), giving out every month 
their so-called “statements,” cabling to one another, 
travelling to see one another, making use of count- 
less beautiful stenographers, hotel suites, club chairs, 
sleeping-cars, and chefs de cuisine, and then oracu 
larly reassuring the citizens of their country with 
technical terms and figures set forth in communiqu¢s 
which gave “proof” of the dawning of a better day. 
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Faith in these men grew in proportion to the size 


f 
i 


their figures and the frequency with which the 
sense was repeated. These gentlemen of finance 
were the veritable kings of the century. What was 


-king in all of them was courage for new methods 


W ideas! 


F-. THERMORE, the leaders in politics and the 
leaders in business are continually shielding them 
selves behind one another. No one will accept re- 
sponsibility. Even many of the great corporations 
and banks issue their proclamations quite cautiously 
over nebulous, anonymous corporate <itles. They 
declare that they were only the expert advisers for 
the ministry; and the ministry advocates its political 
policies with the reservation that the judgments of 
the economic experts are correct. 

Governments have never made clear to themselves 
this appalling paradox: That they are advised in 
essential matters by men of money who frankly must 
protect their own interests since they are responsible 
to many thousands of customers 
and stockholders. Herein lies a 
danger just as great as the danger 
we face when armaments are en- 
trusted to private hands which 
get rich from the profits. On the 
one side, our business leaders 
work hand in hand with the 
directors of the state; on the other 
side, they work with the thought 
of their own personal plans up- 
permost, with one eye on their 
competitors. And one fine day 
they see with astonishment that 
while they were submerged in 
the problems of their own bal- 
ance-sheets, they were at the 
same time determining the des- 
tinies of the world. 

And these same industrial and 
banking firms, whose speeches 
and articles are full of hate 
against the new Russia, are giv- 
ing millions to that same Russia 
in both credit and machinery. 
To what end? To the end that 
those fellows over there may 
perfect what is some day to de- 
stroy the capitalists! Whoever 





9 


looks upon the time in which we live, from the 
point of view of its personalities and ideals, feels ris 
ing within him a feeling of contempt when he real 
izes that these great men of wealth are delivering 
materials to their deadly foe in order to make another 
couple of millions. A tragi-comic duel to the death, 
worthy of a Balzac! 

The universal problems that these men continually 
avoid is amazing. Not one, for example, demands 
a uniform currency for Europe. Not one, with a 
great resolve, dares to dethrone gold, which still pre 
vails as the only measure of value. And yet almost 
every one of them must come separately to an en 
forced decision to abandon gold, now that it is too 
late. No one is working out a plan for the economics 
of a Europe drawn together into a whole, a plan 
by which each state shall produce only that for which 
it is especially fitted by its raw materials, its loca 
tion, the talents of its people, and its traditions and 
knowledge. Our grandchildren will laugh over the 


fact that not so very long | Continued on page 54| 


These gentlemen of finance 
were the veritable kings of 


the centu) y. 
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A Twenty Per Cent Cut 


By Howard Vincent O'Brien 


Pe sieci ANTRIM, comptroller of the Orient 
Sash and Door Company, sat at his walnut desk, 
reflecting on the sour mess he had made of his own 
life. 

Before him lay a letter from the Middlebury 
School, and his nose wrinkled with distaste. Never 
had there been an envelope from that exclusive in- 
stitution which did not carry bad tidings. This was 
no exception. 

“We regret that George’s work is so uniformly 
below grade that it will hardly be possible for him 
to pass the College Boards next spring.” 


There was half a page more, but Antrim did not 
read it. He knew too well what it would say. There 
would be the usual suggestion of summer school 
and special tutoring at $6 an hour. His lip curled 
in a grim smile as he thought of the days when 
education was a prize to be struggled for. 

He tossed the letter aside. Underneath were bills 
—two of them from clubs he had joined because of 
their promise of “contacts.” He scowled at the 
word. By and large, those clubs had yielded him 
only self-disgust at his inability to give them up. 

“Miss Kerby,” he snapped to his secretary. “Send 
a letter of resignation to the Tomahawk Club. And 
one to the Garret Club, too.” 

He went on with the bills. The Elmvale Garage 
—$85 for towing and repairs. His daughter had 
laughed blithely when she reported the smash. 
What was $85 to a girl like Beryl? At his remon- 
strances she had merely looked bored, and said 
nothing. 

The University Club bill was receipted, but he 
swore softly at the chits clipped to it. Two, for 
theater seats, were signed with his name, but the 
handwriting was Beryl’s. What was a man to do? 
He'd positively forbidden the children to charge 
things anywhere. They had ample allowances. They 
could pay as they went. Yet even as he cursed his 
helplessness, he could see a bill peeping out from 
the pile, with “one overcoat, $45,” across the top. 

It wasn’t Ais overcoat. He couldn’t buy clothes. 
His overcoat was green with the snows of several 
winters. Sourly, he looked down at the dull sheen of 


Russell Antrim knew little aboy 
economics but he learned muc! 


as to how the ‘‘uses of adversity” 


reveal people in their true light, 
his trousers. No, he couldn’t buy clothes. By 
George, that golden youth, could. And he'd ¢ 
plain that he hadn’t really charged the coat. It was 
just a “formality.” He would pay for it out of his 
allowance. 

With a muttered oath, Antrim slipped the heap 
of bills into a drawer. What good to bellow at th 
children and pound on the table at their defiance 
of his wishes, when their mother was no better? 
Most of the bills were Mollie’s. He’d pleaded 
with her, tears in his eyes, to cut down. He'd ex 
plained, as one might to a child, how terrible con 
ditions were. She’d listened, and promised—and 
almost immediately had had the dining-room chair 
recovered. 

Punctuating his bleak thoughts, the telephor 
rang. 

“Hello,” he snapped crustily. “Oh . . .” Miss 
Kerby was surprised at the change in his voice. 
“Yes—good morning. No, I hadn’t noticed. W hut? 
Ten points? Good Lord! I'll be right over.” 

With a hand that shook a little, he replaced 1! 
receiver and reached for his hat. 

“Going over to the bank for a minute,” he said 


As HE WENT out, Miss Kerby observed that his 
step was listless for a man in the early forties. She 
noticed, too, that his hat-band was stained, and 
that there was a button missing from his coat. 

She opened the morning paper, and her eye 
paused at the society page. There was a picture of 
Mrs. G. Russell Antrim “of the exclusive Elmvale 
hunting set,” and some lines about a luncheon she 
was giving at the Tomahawk Club. 

A shadow fell across the page as Miss Lola Weeg 
man, who had observed the departure of Mr. An 
trim, came in for a few moments of restful gossip. 

“Your boss looked like he was going to the under 
taker’s,” she observed. 
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not an economy lecture,” 
“It 1s not old stuff. lt isa 
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y new act. It's the grand finale 


¢ disrobing scene. 


“Worse,” said Miss Kerby. “His bank.” Disdain- 
fully, she indicated the picture of Mrs. Antrim. 
“The poor guy cert’nly had a bum break when he 
picked himself ¢hat.” 

“Whazzamatterwizzer ?” queried Miss Weegman, 
swallowing the remains of an apple. 

“Oh, nothing, I guess. But if I was a man, you 
can bet my wife would sew my buttons on.” 

“Oh yeah?” said Miss Weegman. “Lissen, dearie 
—if you were lucky enough to get a sucker like him, 
you'd play him just the way she does.” 


As ANTRIM hurried across town, he was so en- 
grossed in finance that he was almost run down by 
a taxi, Instinct made him jump, but he half-re- 
gretted it. He was more solvent dead than alive. 
And the family might miss the poor sap they’d 
always taken for granted. Alive, he was only a 
meal-ticket, a goof who got black looks and yawns 













Illustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 





from them when he tried to check them on the road 
to ruin. 

With a jerk, he pulled himself back from this 
mood of self-pity. That wasn’t going to get him 
anywhere. He walked more circumspectly, racking 
his brains for some overlooked source of cash. 
Aside from pawning Mollie’s jewelry, he couldn't 
think of anything. That would be only a drop in 
the bucket, anyway. He couldn't slap another 
mortgage on the house—no room. It was the end. 
They'd have to sell him out. 

He said as much, five minutes later, when he 
was at Baxter’s desk in the Third National. He had 
had to wait his turn. All the chairs were filled 
with people on a similar errand, the same despair 
written on their faces. 

“Don’t get excited,” said Baxter, rubbing his white 
hands. “You’re an old customer—and friend, too,” 


he added hastily. 











Antrim’s laugh was harsh. “Why, you'd sell out 
your own mother.” 

The banker was pained. “Gosh, man, we didn’t 
push the market down. It isn’t our fault if every- 
thing goes to pot.” 

When Antrim 
“Haven't you anything you can put up? Any in- 


remained silent, he went on: 
surance you can borrow on?” 

Antrim shrugged his shoulders. “There’s $48 in 
my checking account, some silver in my _ pocket, 
and a drawer full of bills. I’m flat.” 

Mr. Baxter examined his slim and polished finger- 
nails. “It’s tough, Antrim. But your stock slid off 
a dozen points this morning. Heaven knows what 
it'll do tomorrow. You can see our position.” 

“Of course I can see your position,” muttered An- 
trim gloomily. “I can also see my own. Well—call 
the next victim.” 

Baxter rose, his lips parting in what Antrim 
thought the most glacial caricature of a smile he 


THE ROTA 
had ever seen. “I’m sure you'll be able to raj 
more collateral tomorrow. Good luck, old m 


Ayre smiled ironically as he walked bac} 
his office. He was a “success,” a pusher of but 
decider of great issues. People thought hx 
stood what it was all about. Well, there had | 
a time when he thought so himself. The pic; 
had changed. 

Back in the office he found an empty routi: 
somehow filled his time for the rest of the morn 
He went out to lunch with a machinery salesn 
who, after a tepid dissertation on his wares 
himself up to pessimism. “We're done for,” | 
claimed. “There'll be a revolution in this count; 
before long.” 

Antrim nodded gloomily and tried to eat. | 
there was too big a lump on his chest. All he « 
manage was soup and crackers and two cups 
coffee. The coffee would keep him awake | 

night, but it didn’t matt 
he wouldn’t be able to s! 


“Lissen, dearie...if you were lucky 
{ enough to get a sucker like him you'd 
play him just the way she does.” 





anyway. 

It was sleeting when | 
returned to the office, 
the gloom of the winte 
afternoon was in key wit 
his thoughts. There wer 
couple of inconsequentia 
letters to be gotten off, a1 
that done, he strolled dow: 
the corridor to the office of 
the treasurer, Fred Ma 
leigh. 

Marleigh was seated 
his desk, intently covering 
a sheet of letter paper wit! 
an intricate pattern of 
angles and trapezoids. H: 
looked up at Antrim’s en 
trance. “Do the doors of 
your garage fit tight?” lh 
asked in a flat voice. “I! 
they do, I'd like to borrow 
it for an evening.” 

“You'll have to furnish 
your own gas,” answered 
Antrim with a feeble grin. 
“I can’t even afford petro 
[Continued on page 49 
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Yankee individual enter- 
e will continue its prog- 

n the future as in the 

t only under free unit 
inking and the preserva- 
1 of an unfettered bank- 
credit system.” 


Photo: William Rittase 


What Price Bank Stability? 


By Charles F. Zimunenman 


President, First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 





Does it come too high if at the 
cost of community development? 
The author, replying to “Canada’s 


FE. reasons best known to themselves, some of 7 
the leading men in finance and in Congress have Banks Stand { Pp,” says It does.* 
been running ahead and beckoning people of the 
United States towards the most revolutionary change 


ever made in their system of banking. But if one 


These men realize that under United States gov- 
ernance, state laws upholding the integrity of unit 
will note the sources from which this agitation is banking afford an impregnable defense against the 
being fed, perhaps he will better understand why aggressions of branch-bank promotion. They real 
certain men are wishing to overthrow the historic 


position of the unit bank along with the constitu- 


ize also that every reasonable privilege for which 


they are contending in the name of branch banking 


tional right of each separate state to govern branch > "\Copade's Banke Scand Us" sppeseed ia the Decenber Tommun ve 
“ : I . readers’ comment, see page 41. Other brief contribution. will be we f 
banking within its own borders. on this cuthdiaeaeed’ gral lem of branch v init banking.—IThe Ed 























“In the United States, the local unit banker 


s interested in his community and in 


’ } , 
the welfare of his 


dedis as betwee nm man and man. 


patrons with whom he 


as a process, may be bestowed by state law 
wherever branch banking is or has been deter- 
mined to be in the public interest within any 
state. 

Hence it is evident that branch banking in- 
dependently imposed by any sort of federal law 
—as in Section 19 of the Glass Bill now before 
Congress—is mere camouflage for setting up a 
nationwide system of branch banks and for 
bringing commercial banking more and more 
under a quasi close-corporation control such as 
that which now prevails in Canada. The ruling 
motive is to dominate bank credit of every de- 
scription in the United States and, incidentally, 
to have it minister to the purposes of big bank- 
ing and big business. Despite the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Act was designed to forestall 
centralization of banking power in this coun- 
try, the campaign for centralization has now 
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been taken up in part within the Federal Reserve s 
itself. 

The people of the respective states are, of cour 
able to decide about state-wide branch banking a 
to their peculiar business needs. Equally, they h, 
asked the federal government to step in and ma! 
extension of state-wide branch banking (absente: 
ing) the first order of business in every non-metro, 

‘city and in every town and rural district in th 
On the contrary, the people in nearly all of th: 
have long recorded their decisive purposes in opposit 
to any such specious and dangerous program. It is c| 
therefore, that Section 19 is merely a way-station. 

It would be invidious to refer to those comparati 
few men in private life who thus far have endors 
extremely radical federal proposal. If the lay reader 
be but mildly observant, he will find that, for the great 
part, they are men who have a stake in holding-compa 
(group) banking, together with bankers and business m 
whose interests or bank connections center around 1! 
distribution of securities. Be it known that these folks a: 
rather gun-shy when they come to the point of asserting 
that states’ rights should be dealt the death blow noy 
prescribed by the Glass Bill. They keep on trying, neve: 
theless, to bolster their faulty logic by evading this stu! 
born barrier to Section 19, and by talking about brane! 
banking in purely general terms. 


Orn: of the ace-high analogies most frequently cited is 
the stability of Canadian (branch) banking as compared 
with that of the United States. This consideration is b 
no means far fetched. An editorial in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, “Lessons Must Be Learned, 
has given an impetus to the Canadian idea. There have 
been many bank failures in the states; Canada has hai 
none during the prevailing unpleasantness. How much 
better it would be to have a system of banking patterned 
after the Canadian system? The man on the street asks: 
Why not? And those who have been running ahead are 
too hurried to give him the right answer. The Pos? edi 
torial presents a number of salient facts about the Cana- 
dian system, but the writer missed just about every fac! 


on which to base the inevitable conclusion that it is wholl) 
unsuited to the free spirit of the United States commerce 
and form of government. 

One could not wish for a more conclusive method of 
estimating the relative merits of free banking and con- 
trolled banking than by comparing the banking systems 
of the United States and Canada. We realize that Canada’s 
system of banking is based upon fiats issued with precision 
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Fond finality from a head ofhce. The Canadian business 
pallida ‘ D 


man, who secures credit at his bank, soon discovers 
he is serving a strict master. These credits, the 
conditions of which are fixed by absentee bankers, have 


jirect bearing on the economic attainments of the en- 


a people of Canada. 


BY 


; Ovxct the Canadian business man becomes a bank 
} borrower under the banking laws of his country, a heavy 
It hand is laid upon him. He may not deal with another 
‘lear bank or seek to raise funds from any other source, unless 
he first gets the consent of his creditor bank. Should he 








do so and be found out by his bank, he is placed on the 
d tl “black list.” He has, of course, no opportunity to deal 
personally with the actual loaning officer of his bank, 
except when merely nominal amounts are involved. His 
bank loans can only be of the self-liquidating sort and are 
not available even in part for real estate or equipment used 
in the conduct of business. 

If he is a merchant, no matter how his stock may change 
in character, his creditor bank may take title to every bit 
of it, regardless of other merchandise creditors, in case he 
fails to meet the bank’s demand for repayment. If he is 
stul a manufacturer, his stock of goods, raw materials, goods 
in process, and finished products alike, become the prop- 
erty of the bank in case he fails to pay his note. If he is a 
farmer, when his grain is delivered to the railroad, the 
bill of lading becomes the property of the bank; when it 
reaches its destination and is stored in an elevator, the 
by | bank receives the warehouse receipt; and when it is again 
- of § consigned, the bank receives the draft on the consignee. 
In all these transactions the bank instead of the farmer 
Ve ' has title to agricultural products until the bank loans 
ad are paid. 
ch | This Canadian banking law, designed primarily to make 
ed the banks safe, turns all merchandise into collateral se- 
S: curity for bank loans. The real owner of the merchandise 
re or business is little more than a partner whose interests 
1 and authority are subordinated to those of his bank. Fig- 
uratively, the bank has the right, if it cares to use it, to 
say “Hands up!” to all other common creditors in the 


IN ie) ttc 


| ordinary course of business, and the bank may walk off 
> with their property in the hands of the bank’s debtor, 
should it so decide. 

Very naturally, the bank credit system of Canada gives 
rise to deep-seated animosities and dissatisfaction. It inevi- 
tably results in credits being rigidly restricted or loans being 


anes 


“... the local banker... is at the very center of 


those forces which have occasioned the growth and 


prosperity of his community.” 





called in one section of the country where credit 
is needed, while at the same time credit is being 
expanded in another. The particular commu 
nity thus becomes a mere incident in the minds 
of the men directing the banks’ loaning policies. 

Thus it may be seen that, as compared with 
the United States under its common law per 
mitting free credits and granting no autocratic 
prerogatives and special privileges to banks, 
Canada is permanently sacrificing her other 
wise normal business expansion and _ national 
progress upon the altar of unyielding conserva 
tism in banking. Small wonder that the few 
remaining bankers find it desirable to deal at 
greater than arm’s length with their clientele. 
They send banking clerks into the distant cities 
and towns of the country to do their bidding 
precisely as the local ticket agent serves the 
trunk-line railroad. Small wonder, too, that 
Canadian business activities remain more or less 
stagnated even in good times, and that their 
smaller communities loudly proclaim their own 


fully appreciated lack [Continued on page 52| 
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“It is probably the fear of being badgered and bullied that has created an unwhol. 
attitude in the minds of many people towards going to court 


Are You Afraid to Go to Court? 


By a Trial Lawyer 


t AM a lawyer, but I hate to be sued. 

I spend more time in court than anywhere else 
(except in bed) and I enjoy every minute of it— 
so long as I am not one of the parties to the case on 
trial. But to be a defendant myself, or even plaintiff, 
gives me the jitters. 

One afternoon not long ago, I was returning to 
my office from court when a beefy, red-faced man 
in a derby stopped me outside my office door. 

“Mr. Gordon?” he demanded. “Roger J. Gor- 
don?” 

I admitted the allegation. 

Slowly and deliberately he drew an enormous 
wallet from an inside coat pocket, opened it, and 
extracted a slip of paper which he handed to me. 
It looked familiar. It was, in fact, a summons to 
appear in court. 

in my nineteen years of practice at the bar I 
had seen literally thousands of summonses. They 
were as familiar to me as street car transfers. But 


Does the threat of a law suit make 
your throat dry and your pulse 
jumpy? Then the author’s ten 


‘‘don’ts’” were made just for vou. 


this was the first time in my life that a summons 
had ever been served on me personally. It gave m 
a singular feeling of apprehension. I was being 
sued, the summons said, for damages in the sum ol 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00). 

For a moment my professional aplomb deserted 
me. I was only a defendant in the presence of 3 
deputy sheriff who was serving process on me jus! 
as though I were—well, nothing more than an or 
dinary litigant instead of an established trial lawyer. 
I thought I detected a malicious gleam in the off 
cer’s eyes, but I accepted the paper with as much 
nonchalance as I could command and bolted into 
my office to think it over. 

I had seen other lawyers who were drawn into 
law suits as parties or witnesses and I was aware 
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w jt disconcerted and upset them. They are, 
tr «uch circumstances, very much like doctors 


‘hey themselves are afflicted with aches and 


when 

«ne and foresee at once all the agony and disaster 
‘hat may be foreshadowed. I know one physician 
«ho fell into a terrible panic over an infected finger, 


} another who came near taking cyanide of po- 


ma 


‘um because he couldn’t stand the pain caused 


) 1 
ISSIl 


by gallstones and could hardly bring himself to 


face an operation. 


Row the trial of cases is the very breath of 
life to me. It gives me a kick I couldn’t get in any 
other way—a sense of power, knowledge, skill, and 
resourcefulness that makes every new case an ad- 
venture. But it is one thing to enter the arena as a 
champion pr one of the litigants and quite some 
thing else to be one of the unfortunate principals 
whose fate and fortune rests in the hands of a pos- 
sibly unsympathetic judge and indifferent jury. 
There is an old saying, “No good lawyer ever goes 
to law.” He doesn’t if he can help it. You will find 
very, very few cases in the records of the courts in 
which the lawyers are litigants. But if a lawyer 
does become a party to a suit and appears on his 
own behalf, there is another old saying which 
applies, namely, that a lawyer 
who is his own attorney has a 
fool for a client. This has been 
confirmed many times. Samuel 
|. Tilden, who ran for president 
of the United States against Ru. 
therford B. Hayes, in 1876, was 
a wealthy lawyer and an expert 
in drafting wills. He drew his 
own will which provided a trust 
fund for the endowment of a 
library, but after his death his will 
was attacked by his heirs and the 
trust set aside. Tilden’s trouble 
was that he couldn’t stand far 
enough away from his own af- 
fairs to get a true perspective. 
With these considerations in 
mind, I schooled myself out of my 
first apprehension at being sued 
and selected a competent lawyer 
friend to represent me. | put the 
facts before him, prepared my 





evidence thoroughly, and refused to worry. As a 
result, I entered court on the day of trial ready for 
anything; nor did my own role as litigant perturb 
me any longer. This confidence undoubtedly con 
tributed to the successful outcome of the case. 

But I have seen lawyers called into court as wit 
nesses or litigants who have shown themselves up 
as perfect fools because they could not adjust them 
selves to any role but that of advocate. They are 
either so conscious of the limitations of the rules of 
evidence that they do not say enough or they forget 
the rules altogether and present a picture of com 
plete incompetence. One “office” lawyer went into 
court as the complaining witness against a defend 
ant who was accused of breaking into his garage 
and stealing his Gasless Eight. 

“Are you the complaining witness?” The judge 
glared at him. “Well, what have you got to say?” 
“Last Monday night,” began the lawyer, who had 
never been in such a rough place as a police court 
before, “I thought I would go out to my garage—” 

“I object,” snapped an old-time practitioner, who 
was appearing as attorney for the defendant. 

“Sustained,” growled the judge. “We don’t care 
what you thought. What did you do?” 


“IT just wanted to see—” 


ws “4 into him for a coo 


55,000 horrou ed 1”) 


small amounts 














“Tell us what you did, not what you wanted.” 

“Well,” resumed the lawyer witness, sadly per- 
turbed, “it was this way, your honor. My neighbor, 
Jack Jones, told me he had seen someone hanging 
around—”’ 

“Tl object!” shouted counsel for the defense. 

“Sustained,” said the judge. “Mr. Witness, what 
Jones said is hearsay. Confine yourself to what you 


Saw or did.” 


“tl WENT out to my garage,” the witness tried 
again, “and found that someone had stolen my 
car. 

“That’s a conclusion,” objected the defendant's 
attorney. “I ask that it be stricken—” 

“Strike it out,” ruled the judge. 

The witness wanted to quit but they wouldn't 
let him. He finally succeeded in telling simply and 
directly what he had seen and done. 

Anyone who has been on the witness stand would 
be inclined to sympathize with this man—if he 
hadn’t been a lawyer. The average person when 
subjected to examination and cross-examination 1s 
antagonistic and resentful. He feels (not without 
reason) that he is the hare, and the judge and law- 
the hounds in a 

the 


yers are game 


where all rules are against 
him. If he has any spunk he is 
inclined to talk back and argue. 
But he had better keep his shirt 
on. Like the mid-Victorian child, 
he should speak only when he is 
spoken to. If he will tell only 
what he himself has seen, heard 
or done, first-hand, he should 
have little trouble in getting his 
story across. There are, however, 
a few simple rules that it would 
be well for every witness to re- 
member: 

Don’t argue with the judge. 
He can fine you for contempt of 
court. 


Don’t argue with the lawyers. 


argue with the judge. He 
for contempt of 
Don’t argue with the law 
yers. They hat 
advantage.” 


“Don't 
can fine you 
court. 


‘@ you at a dis- 
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In every instance they have you at a disad\ 

Don’t try to tell what you think or beliey: 
you are giving an opinion as a qualified ex; 
a particular field. 

Don’t try to tell what Mrs. Brown told you \; 
Jones said or did. Second-hand conversation is | 
say and not evidence. 

Don’t answer yes or no to an unfair qu 
To the classical catch query— “Have you stop; 
beating your wife? Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” you ma 
reply (if it’s true) “I have never beaten my wifi 

Don’t answer the questions of a hostile at 
too quickly. Give the other lawyer a chan 
object. 

Don’t deny that you have discussed the case wit 
an attorney or other people before coming to co 
The judge and jury know you have. 

Don’t deny that you are getting paid for 
time in court, if you are getting paid. 

Don’t show too obvious partisanship or your 
timony will be discounted. | Continued on page 4s 
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By Harrison E. Howe 


Industrial Engineering and Chemistry 


A IS not a large club—scarcely more than thirty 
members—and there are times when dues are col 
lected with some difficulty. It is located in a delight- 
ful little town which is marked by the conservatism 
characteristic of many centers in New England. 
Since a Rotary club was formed there, however, the 
lines have softened considerably and there is much 
more of comradeship among the men in the club 
than ever existed before or probably could have 
existed without this influence. 

For some time after the club was formed, it ap 
peared that it might not be successful, largely be 
cause the men found no problem which captured 
their imagination and challenged their efforts. Pres 
ently they became interested in stimulating educa 
tion through the establishment of an annual scholar- 
ship for a student making an especially good show- 
ing in the high school. 

This prize was to be awarded without favor to 
one of the natives or to a descendant of one of those 
who have emigrated from another land, whose 
parents speak English with difficulty and who are 
very dark of complexion. 

These boys often lack that familiarity with lan- 
guages and customs which make for easy assimila- 
tion with their fellows. Having little background 
and often without material means of providing for 
a higher education, there must be outside help if 
they are to take their place as useful members of 
society. 

Last year the Rotary award was made to a son of 
“foreign-born parents,” but as he was unable to go 
away to college the scholarship was held for him. By 
a strange coincidence his brother won the scholar- 
ship for 1932. There was still, however, the lack of 
cash to supplement the scholarship and to make 
attendance at college a possibility. The two boys 
made every effort to obtain work so that money 
might be saved for the purpose, but there was no 
opportunity during the year. 

Then the older boy tried to have the money for 
his scholarship transferred to his younger brother, 
but the board, under whose jurisdiction all such 


When Rotary Steps In 


Here’s the story of a boy and an 


ambition to go to college that 


welded a club in the fellowship of 


4 common community interest. 


matters lay, regarded the precedent as dangerous. 
Furthermore, the proposal was not made early 
enough to allow action under the rules and regula 
tions in time to be helpful, even if it were permitted. 
Nevertheless, the father and two older brothers, 
neither of whom had had any opportunity to go 
further than the high school education, were deter 
mined that this third boy should have his oppor 
tunity. They declared themselves prepared to do all 
they could to assist him through college, if he could 
but find a way to take advantage of the scholarship 


the first vear. 


Warious ways were tried to find the hundred 
dollars necessary to supplement the scholarship. Fi- 
nally, a single week was left in which to succeed or 
fail in this first important step. It was then that 
Rotary stepped in and, after the situation had been 
clearly stated in a few words, took stock of its ac 
counts. Notwithstanding a small cash balance on 
hand, the members unanimously voted to make 
available the needed hundred dollars on any terms 
that seemed best for the objective to be achieved. 

So the boy has entered college, where he hopes to 
learn enough of scientific agriculture to be of real 
help in truck gardening and berry farming, which 
is the vocation practiced by his family. 

It was not long after the final arrangement had 
been made that the father, working at an odd job, 
met one of the active members of the Rotary club, 
who, of course, to this man was the Rotary club. 
The man tried in his broken English to express his 
gratitude and appreciation. There was no doubt of 
his sincerity when he said: “I would do anything 
for you and the Rotary club.” 

It is just one of those incidents that is happening 
in many places and repeatedly, showing that there 
is a difference when Rotary steps in, and that the 
difference does not stop with the immediate and 
apparent beneficiary. It soon becomes a new feeling, 
radiating throughout the whole community. 
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This Month 
We Honor. 


THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK (left), statesma: 
teacher, author, philosopher, because he organized the mov 
ment for the independence of Czechoslovakia, becoming 

1918 the first president of the new Republic; because h 
countrymen have since demonstrated their confidence in 


his wise leadership by twice re-electing him to this higl 
oflice in which he will serve until 1934; because of his i 
terest in and sympathy with the cause of Rotary in which 
he has recently accepted the honorary governorship of th 
Sixty-sixth District; and because his son, Jan, is minister t 
Great Britain and a member of the Rotary Club of London 


b ISEPH H. JORDAN (with the plane, at left), busines 
manager of the Duluth (Minnesota) News-Tribune and ot! 
the Duluth Herald, because his many years of Rotary acti 
ity have led to his election as president of the Duluth club 
for 1932-33; and HOWARD D. BUSH, owner of the Kin 
ner-powered American Eagle plane, who flies for fun, be 
cause he is president and manager of the Duluth Brass 
Works, secretary of the Rotary club, and president of the 
Duluth Aviation Club, and because he has given decided 


impetus to the development of aviation in the Northwest. 


Bustus F. CRAEMER (lower rig 
publisher of the Orange (California) 
News, Rotarian, and successful orang« 
because following years of leadership 
newspapermen in the Golden State, he has 
elected president of the National Editorial As 
ciation, on the board of which he has be 
director for the past six years. 
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POYNTZ CC YCHRAN (right), because, 
tted to the Bar of the State of Texas, 
he recently passed examination and 
t probably without equal in the annals 
nerican Bar Association; and because, 
sning a member of the Dallas (Texas) 
lub in 1923, he has maintained a 100 
wttendance. A 23° Mason, he has long 
leader in Scottish Rite hospital and 


hildren work in the United States. 


iw DAVID FISCHER (right center), presi 
the Berlin Rotary Club, because he was 
chairman of the German reparations 

ssion at Paris, and is now state secretary 


ce; and because, as president of the board 


partially government-owned Viag, he is 


! as one of Germany’s leading industrialists. 


EEDWARD PARTRIDGE KIMBALL (lower 
left), because he is senior organist at the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tabernacle, and presides over 
the nation-wide broadcasts (N. B.C.) of the 
Tabernacle Choir. He is a past president of 
the Salt Lake City Rotary Club, a former gov- 
ernor of the Fifth District, and is known to 
many Rotarians as the organist at the Salt Lake 
and Dallas Conventions of Rotary International. 


JosePH DILL BAKER (lower right), hon- 
orary member of the Frederick (Maryland) 
Rotary Club, because he is an able banker, a 
successful manufacturer, and because of his gen- 
erous and carefully considered philanthropies to 
city, church, and humanitarian projects. 
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Fujiyama (12,395 ft.) is without doubt the most beautiful of all peaks. It is not disfigurec 
high surrounding ranges, and has a symmetry rarely found elsewhere. In some lights its et 
snowcap takes on the iridescence of opals. Nothing in geography is so often reproduced by man, : 
rarely does a tourist visit Japan and not take home at least a photograph of the Peerless Mount 
It appears in countless pictures, on cards, on fans, in fabrics, in carved and inlay work, until sur 
it has become the world’s best-advertised scenic trea 
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Japan Faces the 


we 


Ry Lillian Dow Davidson 


A GENIAL Japanese Rotarian, pointing from 


hioh bluff in Yokohama, remarked, a smile on his 
tills 


lips but a sigh in his heart, “Down there they are 


rec 
for more babies!” Babies, babies, and more babies! 


laiming land from the bay—making more land 


A paradise of babies! But what to do with the ever- 
increasing number of them? Ah, that is Japan’s 
never-ending problem. 

Perhaps in no other country is over-population so 
acute. Imagine trying to provide contentment and 
prosperity for 65 millions of people on a tract of 
land some 100 by 200 miles in size. In other words, 
think of crowding more than half the population 
of the United States into half the area of Iowa! Japan 
consists of a group of mountainous islands with a 
total area of 152,357 square miles, 
but, unfortunately, only about one- 
eighth of this is tillable or suitable 
for habitation. And the babies keep 
coming to a number that is increas- 
ing the population at the rate of 
goo,000 a year. 

You, who dabble in compound in- 
terest, can readily see that this num- 
ber may soon reach such proportions 
that to find room for them may not 
only be a Japanese but a world ques- 
tion as well. Some day, even within 
the lifetime of our children, we may 
find the people of the over-crowded 

countries challenging the right of 
other nations to hold great unoccu- 
pied areas closed to immigration. 

Naturally your query will be, how 


Before the earthquake of 1923, 
Tokyo’s business houses were all dis- 
tinctly Japanese. Today visitors are 
surprised at the modern buildings 
and thoroughfares. Above—The fa- 
mous Mitsubishi Bank of Tokyo. 
Below—The Kabuki Theater, a suc- 
cessful attempt to blend the architec- 
ture of Old Japan with that of the 

West. 





Rising Sun 


Being the tinal instalment of 
Mrs. Davidson’s accounts of the 
mission that linked the East to 


the West in Rotary’s fellowship. 


about Japan’s colonies, Korea and Formosa? Korea 
is already well filled with Koreans and Formosa 
with Chinese who are rapidly increasing, the popu 
lation having doubled there in the past thirty years. 
Furthermore, the Japanese seem unable to compete 
with either the Chinese or Korean farmers, many 
of whom are accustomed to live without protest on 
a few pennies a day. The Japanese laboring classes 
maintain a standard of living considerably higher. 

One must see the poor of China and India in their 


rags and observe their daily labor, long, wearisome 
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Beauty is something very real to the Japanese. This typical maiden (left) spends long hours studying 
flower arrangement and the intricacies of the tea ceremonial. Compare her coiffure with that o 
other young lady who has abandoned the old style, which to most Western eyes has alway: 

too large for the Japanese 


drudgery comparable to that of beasts of burden, 
with a minimum of food and sometimes with only 
the ground for a bed, to appreciate how deadly would 
be this life to those who through ages of better living 
conditions have lessened their powers of resistance 
to hardship. Naturally no nation wishes to place its 
laboring people in a competition that can offer no 
greater reward than a survival of the fittest. At any 
rate, few Japanese farmers regard such a life as pos- 
sible for them. Thus, so little do their colonies mean 
to the Japanese, at present, as a home for their surplus 
millions, that the total Japanese population of For- 
mosa, Korea, and the Japanese leased area in South- 
ern Manchuria, scarcely reaches one year’s increase 


of population in Japan. 


Tz colonies, however, play an important part in 
providing a market for goods manufactured in 
Japan proper, and thus they support many thousands 
engaged in industries in Japan. The Japanese have 
forged ahead of the Chinese and others of the Far 
East in manufacturing, mining, ship building, rail- 
roading, etc. It is the employment thus resulting 
that has prevented so far the overcrowding problem 
from being a far more vital one. 

Japanese industry in the old days was almost ex- 


clusively confined to cottage industries. Families, 
craftsmen in the same line for generation after ge 
eration, produced by hand in their own little homes 
some distinctive kind of article. In the matter of 
output, it might be compared to the handiwork of 
our blacksmith of a few decades ago, who fashioned 
with his own hands much that today comes from 
great mass-production plants. 

Japan, we must bear in mind, was a country closed 
to the world relatively but a few years ago. Up 
this time she had drawn heavily on China and 
Korea. It was in the early seventies when a grou 
of her far-seeing statesmen decided their nation 
would never achieve real greatness unless Western 
countries were also studied and the secret of their 
success determined. She had only a medieval form 
of government and a ceremonious, leisurely form of 
life with which to make a beginning. The change 
had to be made in the shortest time possible, so Japan 
did the natural thing under the circumstances. She 
adapted this from one country, that from another, 
something from a third, etc., taking only what she 
considered the best from each. The change was 
rapid and so noticeable that some foreign observers 
thoughtlessly criticized her for doing just what ever 
other enlightened nation has done in times now 
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sm iden under the misty veil of past ages. Let some invention 


liscovery appear which constitutes a real improvement in 
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me field over the old and note how quickly it is adopted in 


ry modern land. 
japan—the very name evokes a series of charming, indelible 


| memory-pictures. As a young girl, with my father and mother, 
| enjoved there the three most delightful months of the year— 
\] ril, May, and June when the lovely cherry blossoms and the 
her beautiful blooms which follow in their wake, make of this 


quaint little country a veritable fairyland. The picture presented 
this time, however, was the exact antithesis. It was cold and 
wintery and the countryside was naked and unadorned although 
the courageous little plum blossoms, heralds of spring, were 
bursting open like so many kernels of popcorn. 

In the business districts of the large modern cities of Japan one 





now gazes around in bewilderment, wondering whether one is 
in the Occident or the Orient. The streets look very Western 
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with their great modern business 
blocks, broad streets, motor cars 
ugly street cars, and still uglier 
telephone poles and wires. The 
visitor gets the idea that Japan is 
becoming so modern that she is 
in a fair way of losing her indi 
viduality. Those who know her 
best heave a sigh for the passing 
of Old Japan; but, although not 
apparent on the surface, the Old 
is still there—at least in architec- 


ture—if |Continued on page 43| 


Above—lIs this the world’s small- 
est streetcar line? The coaches 


are man-powered. 


Below—T hey’re happy, these 
youngsters, but they and almost 
a million new babies born an- 
nually create an acute problem of 


over-population. 
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») We're Going to Boston Town! 


Official Call for the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of 
Rotary International, Boston, Massachusetts, June 26-30, 1933. 


R. YTARY INTERNATIONAL will hold 
its twenty-fourth annual convention in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, U. S. A., in June of 1933 
in historic surroundings intimately associated 
with the early history and literature of the 
United States. 

Early in the seventeenth century, pioneers 
from England settled in Plymouth, Salem, 
and Boston and other towns of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. It was from Boston that came 
the Rotary emissary who, three hundred 
years later, helped to establish the Rotary 
Club of London and thus launch Rotary in 
England. 

Boston will be assisted by the nearly two 
hundred Rotary clubs in New England in 
welcoming Rotarians to the land of rock- 
bound coasts and wooded hills and valleys, 
studded thickly with busy industrial centers. 
The combined enthusiasm of all New Eng- 
land Rotarians assures the success of our con- 
vention there next June. 

It is my very great pleasure as well as my 
duty to issue this, the Official Call, for the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of Rotary 
International, to be held June 26, 27, 28, 29, 
and 30, 1933, in Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S. A. 

It is the obligation of each Rotary club to 
be represented at each annual convention, 
just as a Rotarian is expected to attend every 
meeting of his own or some other Rotary 
club. 


tion at two successive conventions of Rotary 


A Rotary club failing in representa- 


International without excuse acceptable to 
Rotary Inter- 
national may forfeit its charter in accord- 


the Board of Directors of 
ance with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

These provisions of the Constitution were 
adopted by Rotary conventions to impress 
upon Rotarians and Rotary clubs their re- 
sponsibility for participation in the annual 
legislative gathering of Rotary, where its pro- 
gram is adopted and its officers chosen for 
the ensuing year. 

The annual convention is the climax of 
the Rotary year for each club and its officers. 
There the progress of the year may be evalu- 


1 January, 1933 


Siky Wey 


Secretary, Rotary International 


ated and plans laid for the future to carry 
forward the strengthening and the extension 
of Rotary. The convention also provides the 
one opportunity of the year for Rotary clubs 
and individual Rotarians to take a directive 
and positive part in the administration and 
development of Rotary. 

A Rotary club is entitled to representation 
at the annual convention on the basis of one 
delegate with one vote for each fifty of its 
members or major fraction thereof. 
entitled 


Every 
Rotary club is to at least one 


delegate. 


Axy Rotary club, in any country other 
than the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland, is entitled to have its delegates 
represented by proxy in the person of any 
active member of a club in the same country, 
or where there are not more than ten clubs 
in a country, by any active member of a club 
in another country, provided there is no 
delegate in attendance from its own country 
or district. A proxy must be identified by 
a certificate signed by the president and 
secretary of the club he represents. 

Each delegate (except a delegate by proxy) 
must be an active or past-service member of 
the club he represents. He must be identified 
by a certificate as to his selection, signed by 
the president and secretary of the club he 
represents, or if he is a proxy, by the same 
officers of the club he represents as a proxy. 

Each Rotarian in attendance and each 
member of his party sixteen years of age or 
over is required to register and pay a regis- 
tration fee of five dollars in United States 
currency or its equivalent. 

The task of Rotary is only well begun. A 
New economic order arises. Our opportunity 
is not so much to correct the old as to direct 
the new. It is Rotary’s privilege to help 
sound in the world of today a note of opti- 
mism and idealism, of faith, mutual help- 
fulness, and courage. Let us unite to send 
forth at Boston a note that may be heard 
outside our crafts, beyond our communities, 
before all men. Let us put Rotary more 
fully at the service of the world. 


President, Rotary International 
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Always the Latchstring 
is Out in New England 


ARY,. 2933 


MEW ENGLAND—a name to thrill . . . Memo- 
ries of hardy settlers giving thanks to providence for 
deliverance from the perils of winter... the ker- 
kullump-ker-kullump of Paul Revere’s horse ... a 
struggle for an idea . . . merchant vessels bartering 
their way to the ends of the earth . . . ivy-mellowed 
universities . . . fuming smokestacks of industry. 


This New England—cradle of an empire—will be 
host to Rotarians of the world June 26-30, 1933, with 
sessions in Boston, “Hub City.” Already the two hun- 
dred clubs in New England are preparing a welcome 
that will set a new mark for Rotary warmth and cor- 
diality . . . And the program committee is at work. 

Before and after the convention are possibilities 
for trips throughout this scenic, historic section with 
excursions into storied Canada. Every lane in New 
England has its own charm; every tidy town, with its 
white-painted houses, its own story to tell. The coast 
and the woods and lakes of Maine, the mountains 
and lakes of Vermont and New Hampshire, the 
beaches of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut—each offer opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion rarely to be matched in so small a compass. 


Mecca for visitors at Boston 1s Bunker Hill 
monument—associated in the minds of 
schoolboys with Webster's famous “Address.” 


Boisterous spray lends a picturesque note to 
Portland Head Light, a Maine landmark and 
one of the first lighthouses on the Atlantic pe 


coast. 
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Keeping Up With Business 


ls there an idea here that may have possibilities in your business? Fy); 


Hlectric Chauw-W armers 


ERMANS are buying “electric chairs” and 
installing them in their homes. But they are not the 
kind that American gangsters call “the hot seat,” 
although the chair is warmed by electric heaters con- 
cealed in its upholstery. Elderly people like them 
especially and they may find use on ocean liners. 


New Wrinkle m Steel 


There are new tricks to be discovered in the mak- 
ing of even such an industrially staple material as 
steel. The latest wrinkle in open-hearth steel making 
is to use silicon and aluminum to aid manganese to 
take unwanted oxygen out of the steel. An alloy of 
iron with manganese, known as ferro-manganese, 1s 
conventionally used to de-oxidize the steel. 

Dr. C. H. Herty, Jr., working under codperation 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and the industry, has devel- 
oped a twin and a triplet de-oxidizer. The manga- 
nese-silicon alloy and the manganese-silicon-alumi- 
num alloy can be made from iron ores having high 
manganese contents, such as occur in Minnesota. 


Economical Pedagogs 

Sheets of cellulose such as now wrap cigarettes, 
candy, and many other articles, can be used in- 
stead of glass slides for the projection of stereopti- 
can pictures. Ingenious professors are using rolls of 
these commercial wrapping films in their projectors. 
They write on the film instead of a blackboard. 


dake Weeds to Order 


Three new species of a common weed were manu- 
factured to order as the result of the research of Dr. 
Albert F. Blakeslee and Dr. Dorothy A. Bergner of 
the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

These new kinds of jimson weed, more scientifical- 
ly known as Datura, have no economic use, but they 
are far more important to the future of plant and 
animal breeding than the new plants that are being 
protected under liberalized patent laws. 

Not chance alone but careful knowledge of the 
chromosomes within the cells of the plants enabled 


details may be secured by addressing Tur k 


Dr. Blakeslee to draw up specifications for the | 

species of jimson weed and then guide their prody 
tion. Radium and X-rays directed at the seeds .; 
germ cells of plants and animals have greatly ; 
‘creased the number of new types produced. But wi 
a hit-or-miss production of mutations, as the sci 

tists call the new types, it is largely a matter of luc) 


when a new kind of plant or animal is produced. 
From years of growing jimson weed as a floriy 
would grow prize flowers, from microscopical stud) 
of the little chromosome rods in the cells, Dr. Blak 
lee knows the effect upon the adult plant of ex: 
doses of the various parts of the chromosomes. H 
can predict what the effect will be when ext 
chromosomal fragments secured by radiation treat 
ment are added to the normal arrangement. 


For Type Legibility 


Two University of Minnesota psychologists, Drs 
Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. Patterson, have been 
looking into the readability of various kinds of types. 
They recommend lines 3% inches long with 2-point 
leads between as the most legible with 10-point type, 
in any one of eight type faces in common use. The; 
advise the advertiser or editor to shun freak types. 
If the text is in typewriter type, it is read somewhat 
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slower than when in others; cloister black and old [7 


English are especially difficult. One point space be: 









tween lines of type is no better than type set solid. | 


Hang-overs and Lactic Acid 


Physiological science can now explain the “hang: 
over” following alcoholic debauches. Lactic acid, the 
acid of sour milk, can be blamed. Drs. Harold Him- 
wich, E. F. Gildea, and L. H. Nahum of the Yale 
Medical School and Institute of Human Relations, 
found that alcohol taken into the digestive system 


leads to a more acid condition of the blood. This |~ 


acidosis is largely caused by accumulation of lactic 
acid which with glucose sugar is the result of the 
breakdown of the glycogen stored in liver and mus- 
cles. Because the alcohol is a narcotic it depresses 
the respiratory centers of the brain and allows the 
acid to accumulate in the blood. Persons who have 
prolonged hang-overs from acute alcoholism ar¢ 


those who do not get rid of the lactic acid quickly. 
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Fathers and Sons 
in Toledo Rotary 


Ti iE TOLEDO (Ohio) Rotary Club, with seven fathers 
sons in its membership, presents further evidence that 

sent generation is not entirely adverse to “joining” 

that the Rotary wheel 1s not necessarily wabbling 
of “old age.” 


additional active memberships, always a good 


ce for “new blood,” represent a fair percentage 
loledo fathers and scns, as is indicated in the 


wing list. 


» row—Charles Hartmann (general law practice) and 
F, Norman Hartmann (parathn paper carton manufac 
turing). 
Second row—Clinton A. Mauk and Stanley Mauk (lum 
ber distributing ). 


d row—Paul Heymann and Richard C. Heymann 


plate and window glass distributing). 


wth row—Fred W. Haigh and F. Dwight Haigh 
printing); Louis Hartman (valve bags manufactur- 
r) and Otto R. Hartman (bag making machinery). 


ttom row—George B. Parke (drugs distributing) and 
Harry W. Parke (canvas goods and awnings manufac 
turing); Oliver Gross and Louis O. Gross (photo 
graphic equipment distributing). 

Until recently, there were also two other fathers-and- 
ns among Toledo Rotarians—Charles F. Medaris* and 


Charles L. Medaris (real estate loans); and James A. 
Kirkby and Frederic R. Kirkby* (machine tool distribu- 


ting ). 


> 


*Resigned from Rotary membership. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Thought for 1933 


4A 

| ies nothing to give pension and cottage to the 
widow who has lost her son; it is nothing to give 
food and the workman who has 
broken his arm, or the decrepit woman wasting in 
sickness. But it is something to use your time and 
strength to war with the waywardness and thought- 
lessness of mankind; to keep the erring workman 
in your service till you have made him an unerring 
one, and to direct your fellow-merchant to the op- 
portunity which his judgment would have lost.”— 
JoHN RuskIn, 


What a Gift! 


medicine to 


Hap we power to give the average city or town 
one gift, this New Year’s season, we would give it 
freedom from gossip. That gift would mean more 
for human happiness in homes and community 
than a million-dollar factory or a bumper wheat 
crop on a dollar market. 

Gossip, plain devil-tongued talking about other 
people is an outstanding social curse of our day. 
More homes are broken, more happiness is ruined, 
more careers are downcast, more banks are closed 
by the careless repetition of guesses, rumors, scandals, 
half-truths, and untruths than by any other one 
cause, 

Men used to repeat a bluff that only women 
gossiped. It would be foolish to pretend that today. 
Women know better. The worst of it is that gossip 
now assumes a cloak of respectability. True con- 
versation has become poverty-stricken. We have 
become afraid to admit that we know anything. 
We speak nothings. We gossip. 

Gossip does not require sustained mental effort. 
Gossip is not a product of mental processes, but 
only proves a vocal agility and a morbid attic. Gos- 
sip is chatter. Gossip is giddiness grown old. 





Gossip proceeds from jealousy, grows heavy, 
guesses, thrives on hurried whispers, and waxe; 
juicy on “I told you so’s.” Gossip deals in dirt. 

Gossip is a leech. It sucks the lifeblood of happ 
human relationships. 

Gossip lurks. In sunlight gossip would withe: 
like mould. Gossip rattles the skeleton in the closet: 
does not tread the open street. 

Gossip is a coward. Confronted by truth, it slink 
away like any masquerading cur. 

Gossip is a traitor. It sticks like pitch and tar | 
the one who traffics in it. 

Can a community go forward whose member 
seek first the latest scandal? Have men and wom 
en who bear tales any leadership for youth? 

Gossip has this one saving weakness; it has no 
use for you if you have good use for your time 
Gossip always shuns the poor; and tires quickly of 
inattention. 

Most reforms call for collective action. Many call 
for money. The conviction of gossip is an indivi. 
dual matter. One man or one woman can be an 
executioner of gossip. It takes people to create gossip: 
people can stop it by the simple process of starvation. 

Any community which substitutes true neighbor 
liness for gossip, sincere helpfulness and friendship 
for scandal-monging is on a good, smooth road to 
happiness and success. Each one of us can be a Santa 
Claus. 


This Won't Wait 


A Fit susjEcT for discussion in Rotary circles 
is the narcotic evil. Despite the fact that publi 
opinion of the world is generally in favor of rigi( 
restriction of opium and its derivatives to medica! 
uses, despite laws limiting its manufacture and im 
portation, narcotics have precipitated a major s0 
cial problem. 

Clearly, the problem is one calling for interna 
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al codperation. This was recognized at a con- 
ence held at Geneva in 1931 when a treaty was 
-eloped on proposals submitted by Japanese and 
ench delegations. It aims at limiting the manu 
-ture of all habit-forming derivatives of opium and 
oa leaf to the quantities legitimately required for 
~edicinal and scientific use, and provides measures 
-» strict control of international distribution. 
Probably that instrument is not perfect; few are. 
Yet it surely is a long step in the direction of ade- 
quate social control. Already it has been ratified 
‘e Persia, Sweden, the United States and Portugal, 
and acceded to by Nicaragua, Peru, and Sudan. To 
become effective, however, this treaty must be rati- 


Ged by not fewer than twenty-five governments be- 
fore April 13, 1933- 


A Depression Antidote 


Ix a sun-bleached village of the Balkans is a 
simple hut, surrounded by a whitewashed fence. 
“Here,” the guide will tell you, “was born a king.” 
It is fresh evidence of an old truth. Cities have no 
monopoly on great men—nor ideas. 

Some of Rotary’s most fruitful activities trace di- 
rect descent to inconspicuous origins. At Elyria, 
Ohio, for example, a plain: citizen’s efforts to alle- 
viate suffering initiated the crippled-children move- 
ment in which Rotary clubs the world around are 
actively engaged. And at Waupun, Wisconsin, was 
hatched the idea for entertaining “foreign” univer- 
sity students in homes, thus providing them with 
a knowledge of a side of their host land not other- 
wise to be obtained. 


The Waupun Plan, incidentally, is less than two 
years old, but already it has “caught on” in several 
widely separated communities. At the University of 
Minnesota has been developed an “international re- 
lations project” with a full-time “dean” whose latest 
venture for his overseas students is a bus excursion 
through Minnesota’s industrial section. At Chicago, 
Rotarians are working out their own adaptation of 
the Waupun idea. And so it goes, like ripples from 
a pebble flipped into a pond. 


Today’s fashion is to lament the depression, and 
yet many of the smaller clubs of Rotary are proving 
that it is not entirely an ill wind. They are turn- 
ing from paid speakers to home talent with surpris- 
ing results. Such problems as President Anderson 
elucidates in his New Year’s message, when fil- 
tered through the mind of any man whose insight is 
touched with imagination, will produce an interest- 
ing speech and, possibly far-reaching ideas. 


Release the Brakes 


i WAS on a mountain railroad. The long freight 
train chugged and puffed along for miles and with 
a final snort made the divide. The engineer sighed 
with relief. “Thought we couldn’t make it,” he said. 
“That was what I thought, too,” responded the in 
experienced brakeman, “but I had the brakes all set 
to keep us from sliding back.” 

Too many concerns are like the brakeman. They 
are playing safe at the very moment when they 
should be delivering the maximum of power directly 
to the wheels. Today’s empty shelves are prophetic 
of a demand for more goods tomorrow and, accord 
ing to a recent survey, there’s forty billion dollars of 
latent buying power in the United States alone to 
pay for them. Here squeaks in the machinery of 
finance are being lubricated with new credit; and 
the quadrennial slowing of the business pulse con 
tingent upon election, has passed. 

The stage is set for 1933 to develop what every 
depression in history has created: New and aggres 
sive leadership. 


Is $1,000 a Record? 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to say afresh that 
“there’s nothing new under the sun,” and essays to 
prove his point. His “proof” is the fact that away 
back in 1786, members of a London lodge were 
being fined for trivial offenses, the culprit being 
required to drop his jingling levy into the poor-box. 
One member was fined for falling asleep during a 
session, which, of course, was meet and proper. But 
a glimmer of Georgian humor twinkles through the 
words which record that another member was fined 
for disturbing the sleeper. 

Without a doubt the correspondent is right, and 
there is nothing under the sun that is new. How- 
ever, it is somewhat open to question whether even 
the rolls of antiquity can match the record estab- 
lished on the 18th day of December, 1930, at On- 
tario, California, when without offense at all one 
‘umble crombie allen (never Crombie Allen!) was 
fined by the president of the Rotary club one thou- 
sand dollars! 

Of course, if one gets too deep into the facts 
one learns that the fine was more or less of a pre- 
arranged donation to establish a student-loan fund. 
And yet, a fine is a fine. And, we believe, one thou- 
sand dollars is a record. 
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When Rotarian Sir Harry Lauder and his niece (center) visited Pasadena, Calif., recently, thi 
welcomed by a host of local Rotarians, among whom was David McLaren (second from left) who ; f 
brought up in Sir Harry’s town in Scotland. The municipal greeting was extended by Al Stewart (j S 
from left), vice-chairman of the city board of dire 


Kotary Around the World 


These items gleaned from hundreds of letters and bulletins fro 


aa. 
Brazil 

: ‘ 
Relief 

Rio GRaANI Busine men of Rio Grande 
have b inized | local Rotarians into a 
Vigorous associauion to 1 yper relief for 
t n 
ij Children 

SANTOS l Santos Rota Club has given 


Ne I to ro\ : tabie play ground 


BASEI Rotarians from Aarau and Solothurn, 
le guests of the Basel Rotary Club recently. 
e taken on a tour of inspection of industrial 
ants ope Rotarians in this city. 
= 
Guatemala 


Farewell 


GUATEMALA Crry—Rotaria of Guatemala 
( 1 vell « to His Excellency 
Don Ratael « Urena Sanz inister pleni- 
otentiar f Spain, just before his recent de- 

ture for his country 

Saas 
Stability 

ButNrs—Bulnes Rotarians have been work- 

with municipal authorities in promoting the 


x m lloyvment so as to 


provide stead\ work tl rouchout the vear. 


Problem Studies 


ConcepciOn—Recent meetings of the Con- 
cepcién Rotarians have been devoted to the study 
of sociological and economic problems confront- 


ing their country 


over the world reflect how Rotary’s aims and objects are put to : 


Belgium 
For Unemployed 


OsteENDE—The Rotary Club of Ostende has 
decided to give 4,000 francs to the regional aid 


committee for the non-union unemployed. 


France 
Plan Camp 


AvicGNon—The Rotary Club of Avignon, with 
he codperation of other Rotary clubs of the 
Forty-ninth District, is planning to organize a 
vacation camp for sons of Rotarians to be held 
in the Provence. All the European countries 
having Rotary clubs are being invited to send 


a representative. 


Sweden 
Fit for Kings 

StocKHoLM—About 160 Rotarians, represent- 
ing all the Swedish clubs, with their ladies 
were the recent guests of the Rotary Club of 
Stockholm for a two-day session. Also present 
were several representatives from Rotary clubs 
in Finland and Estonia. The meeting was held 
in one of the fine old palaces of Swedish nobility 
which dates back to the seventeenth century. 


Aid Youth 


GOTEBOR( Rotary 


Club of Goteborg arranged a series of lectures 


During last year, the 


and gave material assistance to young unem- 
ployed people in this city. 


Yugoslavia 
Scholar to Hague 


A number of clubs in Yugoslavia banded to- 
gether last year and codperated in sending a 
scholar to the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague, The Netherlands. They plan to 
do this annually, 





Federated Malay States | ‘pp 
Provide Clothing 


SEREMBAN—Several needy school 


} 


recommended by the school authorit 


been receiving clothing from the Rot 


of Seremban. c, 


Active 


Ipou—Recent activities of the commu 


ice committee of the Rotary Club of 


been in connection with the juveni 
the club for unfortunate bovs, and de 
Chinese. 
» 
Austria 
Hospitality 
ViENNA—Considerable attention of the ‘\ . 
s ; : te 
Rotary Club is being given to entertainin 
} ; VM 


students from other countries who ar tt vl 
ing Vienna schools. t 


Vocational 

Graz—Vocational talks to school chi 
members of the Rotary Club of Graz w 
of the boys’ work and vocational servi 
gram arranged recently in Graz. Rota i 
this city are also supplying luncheons 
than 800 school children. 


Spain 


Moral Uplift 

La Coruna—Following a resolution 
at the executives assembly at La Coruna, i 
letter has been sent to the Spanish gove 
by Rotarians from the Sixtieth District asking 
officials to suppress pornographic literatu 
photographs, because of bad moral infl 
on youth of the nation. The Rotarian 
pledged their willingness to cooperate. 
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Japan 
( Children 

yo—More than three hundred children 

xyo—Mo! 

Orphan Asylum of Tokyo were enter- 
, recently at a picnic given by local Ro- 
This is an annual activity of the 
Rotary Club of Tokvo. 


England 


Co neration 
Dartrorp—With the cooperation of the Dart- 
-d Rotary Club and other local organizations, 


y. M. C. A. has opened its premises at West 


Dartford, as a welfare center for unem- 


H I 
men. 
Ca nada 


Fair Nets $3,000 
SHERBROOKE, QuE.—A cclophane-wrapped pig, 
125 pounds, donated by a countryman 
Rotary 
brought a profit of $40. 


ne of the many novel features which 


second annual Fair held in 





S rooke recently, 


ssible a net profit of over $3,0 0 to be 

r carrying on the crippled children work, 
is chee f. 
Sherbrooke Rotary Club. 
was the assistance given by many men and 


and other benevolent projects 
Most impres 


en who had no Rotary connection. 


{pple Day 
ince ALBERT, SasK.—An apple day spon- 


recently by the Rotary Club of Prince 


rt netted more than $100 which will be 


to the children’s milk fund. 





rned over 


Service 
npsor, N, 


twenty-nine 


\ S.—To walk for the first time 
years was the recent happy ex- 
of a young man who became afflicted 
iralysis when a baby. The Rotary Club 
Windsor took his case in hand and secured 


cal care for him. The club recently staged 
the 


ich went for relief purposes for the poor and 


Rotary minstrel show, proceeds from 





of the community. Each individual Ro- 


n bore a share of the expense of the show, 


that the total receipts could go to charity. 


International 
MontREAL, Que.—The Rotary Club of Mon- 
real recently held its fourth annual international 
ting, with many clubs in the Twenty-third 
; istrict participating. 
































San Juan, 


(September 21) to their sons and daughters. 


Se Se) 


Argentina, Rotarians have dedicated the first day of Spring 
On the last occasion of 


the celebration, these young citizens of this southern republic took an 


Peru 


Versus Gambling 


Prura—Rotarians of Piura have been un- 
usuaily successful in their recent campaign 
against gambling, several gambling houses hav 
ing already been closed. They have also erected 


a playground in a congested area of their cit) 


Union of South Africa 


For the Blind 


East Lonpon—Rotarians of East London are 
calling upon the blind and ascertaining whether 


The 


published 


and in what way they can be assisted. 


names and addresses of the blind are 
Weekly 


take it upon themselves to make the 


in the Letter so that individuals ma 


Visits 


Achievement Week 
—The boys’ and gir 


initiated by local 


achievement 
Rotarian 


the life of th 


PRETORIA 
week at 


has become 


Pretoria, 
an annual feature of 
administrative capital of the Union. 









active interest in tree-planting 


China 


Aid Russian Children 


SHA I Rot ( S ! 

ntly donated § to or R 
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Veu Me mbers 

CAN More tl 
7 . ] to the { 
Rotary ( during the | \ 
other t of local R t 
beginn f a fortnight! 
J she Grd ue of whi | 
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Promote Health 

Hop ASARHELY—A t t 
imiunatior On ( l Ir i 
Hod irhely Rotarians, | In 
F d t bein ta 1 } ‘ t} 
} Ie] ] f } ] } ! t} 


health record of ever oO in it 


Peasant Interests 


r about 
upport 
perating 


ready for this event 








the Windsor, Nova 


Scotia, Rotary Club staged a suc 


Because 


cessful minstrel show recently, 
the local community relief fund 


has been increased by $558.50. 




































































Hundreds of discarded and broken toys, collected by the Jackson (Mich- 
igan) Rotary Club in cooperation with the Dorcas Club, and put in 
first class condition by inmates of Jackson Prison, were distributed to 
needy families to gladden the hearts of children who otherwise might 
not have been visited by Santa Claus this Christmas, 


United States of America 


Sons and Daughters 


Denton, Texas—Sons and daughters ot Ro 
tarians attending the two state colleges in 
Denton were recently entertained at a dinner 
dance by local Rotarians, an annual affair. Some 


students are from distant states, and a 


few are from other countries. 


Give Milk 
Atrcuison, Kansas—The Atchison Rotary Club 


is doing its “bit” this winter by furnishing 


funds to the local welfare board with which 


to buy milk fer undernourished school children. 


Free Information 


4.—As a part of its inter- 


Club of St. Peters- 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FI 


] 


national program, the Rotary 


burg is sponsoring and financing a bureau ot 


information on Spanish-America, with head- 


quarters at the St. Petersburg Junior College. 
The 


the possibilities of 


bureau endeavors to give information on 


securing scholarships for 


American students in Spanish-American insti- 


tutions: exchange of teachers, instructors, and 


professors between the | nited States and Span- 
ish-America; exchange of correspondence, books 
and souvenirs; and general information on Span- 
An up-to-date library 


ish-American countries 


on these countries, with free access to all, is 
supported by the Rotary club. 

» 
Results 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The respirator, presented 


Washington 
skill 


a six-day-old 


to the Children’s Hospital by the 
Rotary 


of physicians, 


Club last vear, together with the 


saved the life of 
child 
treatment in the hospital. Eight hours from the 
child with the 
“artificial lung,” almost normal breathing was 


The next day, the child was out 


baby, the youngest ever to receive such 


time the Was given treatment 


developed. 
of danger. 





Cachets 

NewMarket, Va.—As its contribution to the 
Bicentennial celebration of the birth of George 
Washington, the Rotary Club of Newmarket re- 
cently placed special seals on all letters sent to 
Newmarket post 
The purpose of 


the club for mailing at the 
office for November 23, 
the cachet was to commemorate the 184th an- 
niversary of the survey of the “Fairfax Line” 
More than 
these special seals were sent out, thus taking 
Rotary to England, China, Italy, France, every 
United States, and most of the 
provinces in Canada. 


1932. 


by George Washington. 10,000 of 


state in the 


Urges Action 

East Orance, N. J.—Tariffs, taxes, and pol- 
itics of European countries were the chief points 
of discussion by Walter D. Head, member of 
the International Service Committee and chair- 
man of the North American Ad- 
visory Committee of Rotary International, at an 


Economic 


intercity meeting of the Rotary Clubs of Essex 
County held in Orange. Mr. Head 
made an extensive visit to European countries 
in the interests of Rotary. He has returned with 
the feeling that what the situation required was 
facts, a contact between 
businessmen of the various countries for a better 
understanding, and that Rotary is ideally situated 


recently 


an access to closer 


to promote such interests. 


Remote Control 


DuLtutH, Minn.—When members of the 
Duluth Rotary Club gathered at the Spalding 
Hotel for a recent weekly luncheon meeting, 
they discovered that the entire speakers’ table 
was vacant. Nor did the speakers appear during 
the entire meeting, not even President Joseph 
H. Jordan. Promptly at program time, the 
Rotary gong rang out from a loud speaker 
conveniently hidden behind the speaker’s table 
and. the familiar voice of the president was heard 
announcing that the officers, speakers, and en- 
tertainers were all out duck hunting in south- 
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ern Minnesota, and that they were 
return in time for the meeting. Hi 
said that arrangements had been ma 
duct the meeting by remote control. sy ; 
for discussion and several musical nu 
announced and the members entered 
spirit of the surprise program. It 
discovered that the officers and entert 


all on the hotel roof, where they had 





luncheon at radio station WEBC and f; 5 
the program had been broadcast, the { 
kind, Duluth Rotariar " 
Anson of the entertainment committe: 


according to 


and directed the novel arrangement, 


Ducks 

BurLIncton, lowa—The recent annu 
city meeting and duck dinner of the R 
Club of Burlington attended Ro. 
tarians from twelve other clubs. A 


was 


given to some member in each clu 


] 


special prize was presented to the cl 


the greatest number of member-mi! 








credit. 

Hosts tN 
MINERVA, Oun10—Members of the Rotary ( Live 

of Minerva were the recent hosts to fi V’ asad 


Rotary clubs and to Alois Cervenka 
Czeckoslovakia, member of the Co 
Service Committee of Rotary Internation 
addressed the group. In publicizing the 1 
Leonard O. 
Minerva Rotary Club and editor of the 
News, passed out a special edition of 


Boerner, vice-president 





paper at a similar meeting held by the N 
Canton Rotary Club, the whole front pax 











given over to a story about the Minerva 
ing, Mr. Cervenka, and in way of invitati 


Sixth Object at Work 


Worcester, Mass.—Friendly relations 











when Rotarians from this city visited Wor 





ter, England, following the 1920 con 
of Rotary International at Edinburgh, S 
have been kept up ever since. Recently, Rotar 
Henry O. Tilden journeyed across the Atlant 









represent the local Rotary club and the ( 
Worcester at the dedication of a new brid 
the River Severn, thus strengthening ag 
that 
Worcester and its American namesake. 






cordial tie exists between the | 






Future Farmers 

WatHaLta, S$. C.—One thousand bo 
every county in the state of South C 
attended the Future Palmetto Farmers’ C 
of South Carolina during the past summer, for 








a week’s study and vacation. This vocation 
camp is a project of the Rotary clubs of W 


halla, Seneca, and Westminster. 








For 4-H-ers 

Apams, N. Y.—More 
members their 
day recently as guests of the Adams Rota 
which provided the band, auditorium, 
pictures, and prizes. 





600 4-H 
annual 


than 






achie ven 


celebrated ( 
c 



















Mirthquakes 

Caexico, Catir.—A tin-can parade, tug- 
war, pirate parade, and other contests, followed 
by free movies, were features of the Hallowe'en 
Mirthquake Frolic, an annual affair inaugu! ated 
financed, and fostered by the Rotary Club 
Calexico. The father of this idea, which 
come to be one of the most-looked-forwa! 
events of the year for the children of this «il 
is Rotarian Randall Henderson. 
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recently. The 
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start in upin County, 






























today it has a membership of 950 n the 
y 7 fowte — } I. f 

United States »,000 clUuods, ind thirteen 
]; , , +? 4 » / a 

Other countries A ¢ adopted , p 

grams for stim ing good nd useful 

as ae > * , j J , 

citizenship among rural youth. Roi ng 

active in the movement, now ha thar 








“Highland Laddte,” grand champion steer in the 
inior feeding contest at Chicago’s International 
vestock Exposition, was raised by 14-year-old 
nneth Zink, of Verona, Wits. 


First honors for Southdown Wethers went to 
the three below, shown with their proud 


owner, Harry Crandell, of Cass City, Mich, 











The non collegiate live- 
stock 
from Clearwater 
Minn., 
the laurels in the ju 
Left to 
right: Duane Long, Fl 
John 
Hulteen, and Clement 
C. Chase, h. 


judging team 


carried away 


nior section, 
Sevel son, 


me) 


cod 




























Activities 





Rotary Club of Alexandria 
representatives ol 

Part of the 
the community 
being rendered by the respective clubs. Bunkie Rotarians 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—The 


recently played host to nine other 
Rotar 


brief reports 


central Louisiana clubs. program 


consisted of on service 


recommend a swimming party for charity; the Eunice 
club aids the community chest; Natchitoches is working 


for unemployment relief; Opelousas is aiding the Red 





Cross in its relief program; Oakd is helping its truck 
growers; Ferriday is carrying on a program of boys’ 
work: Ville Platte is behind the community canning 


the 
to under-nourished 


Winnfield is with 


teachers’ association in giving milk 


program; cooperating parent- 


school children; Alexandria is sending three boys to 





And from Silver Lake, Kans., came Miss 
Mildred Startup to win the national style 
contest among 4-H girls from all parts of 
the United States. 


ai 
college tl ough 
ntinulil the 
eignt tl Isa 


r ited the 
Uxbridg Middl 
made from the w 
erected in 171 


bridge, was hel 


late Charl 
philanthropist and honorary 1 
Give SSO 
I NEBR The R 
ain | iuthorized a donati 
cal ¢ ( t 


Trt Dist ict 


URBANA, 


International in 


vitation of President Harry 


University of Illinois and the Rota lubs of 
Urbana and Champaign to hold a tri-distri 
joint conference of Rotary at Urbana next Ma 
It is estimated that this conference will be 
tended by about 2,000 Rotarians. An outstand 


ing program, 


the University of 


planned. 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


) _ ; ‘ , 
Procress. \ tea decrease 1n M. Smet of the economik relations ecuon,; 








m cI i it Rotary in the M. Loveday, of the financial section; M. Ek 
United Stat Canada New indland. and tadt, of the social section; and M. Radisics, 
Bermuda has turned t Since the first liaison officer between the League and Rotary, 

July ther Vas a t in membership and others. They were present at the banquet 

64, t t Rot nternational given b the Geneva Rotary Club to which 
rt 1) were invited the principal ofhcers of the League 
_ * 4 and all Rotarians of the delegation 

New Governor. |! Coulson, general ami 
manager of the Unit one Company, Honor Frank. Toledo (Ohio) Rotarians 
Abilene, Kans., has b ted governor of and their wives turned out en masse recentl 
District Eight, succeeding ¢ W. Smick, who for an “appreciation dinner’ honoring Rotary 
passed away on Novembe Governor Coulson International's Past-president and Mrs. Frank I 
was a charter member of both t \bilene and Mullholland. Frank was made “‘president em- 
Topeka club eritus” of the Toledo club. 

Fellowship. So that | Hirsig, of the Toppers. Returns for October show that 
Madison (Wis.) Rota ( iy keep his District Twelve (western Oklahoma), Lester A. 
twent ir attendan tact, the local Wiedman, governor, for the fourth time led all 
and the neighboring t Stoughton have the rest for attendance with a 94.35 per cent 
held meetin at t it vhere he has record. District Two (California, Hawaii, Ne 

n confined by illness. vada). Charles D. Heywood, governor, was a 

or close second with 93.47. 

At Geneva. Past t Sydne W. * * # 

—— ’ Rotat wer 4s ’ tt League of Change. The Rotary clubs of the Republi 
Nauios ind Dr. Alex Potter, European secre of Costa Rica have been transferred from Dis- 
tar rt interestin ind intor itive inter trict Sixty-eight to District Seventy-four. 

views with Sir Eric Drummond, secretary-gen 


* * * 
eral; M. Comert, of the information section; ; ; 
Busy. The Executive Committee of Rotary 


International held busy sessions at the Chicago 

























secretariat, December 9-11, with President 
Clinton Anderson, Secretary Chesley R. Perry, 
and Director Carl Steeb present. A severe at- 
tack of “flu” kept Director Murray Hill from 
attending. 

* > * 

“Doug” at Work. Shortly after the turn 
of the year, Douglas C. Howland, new Asiatic 
secretary of Rotary International, will reach 
India. After he visits with some of the clubs 
and has a conference with Honorary Commis 
sioner James, he will go on to Singapore where 
he hopes to meet Honorary Commissioner Rae 
and, possibly, Honorary Commissioner Phillippi. 


* * * 


Venison. Tomah (Wis.) Rotarians and 
Wives were recently guests at the Indian school, 
of which their president, Homer L. Morrison, is 
superintendent. “The gathering,” the editor of 
the Rotomah News solemnly records, “was to 
celebrate the uncanny aim of our president, and 
also to mourn the untimely passing of one 
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buck deer.’’ He adds, ‘‘by this ] 

the deer was shot, and did not 

the sight of the outht Hor 

To suddenly meet two Scot 

Indians in a dark wood is enou 

ordinary deer quit without a 
** * 

Making Art Happy. When 
member of the Magazine Comm 
visited the Phoenix (Ariz.) Rot 
was asked to make a speech. H 
was short. “Hello . . . How 
actually read THe Rorarian?” 
eighty per cent held up their 
Charlie Munger, “so Art sat dow: 

* * * 

A Friend Passes. Charles Rhod 
land, New Zealand, trustee of the R 
dation and past director and dist 
of Rotary International, succu 
monia, November 21. Judge Smit 
of Masterton, New Zealand, f 
represented Rotary International at 
services. . . A few weeks befor 
Rotarian Rhodes and a large num! 
land Rotarians attended a local cl 
at which a memorial window w 
his daughter, the late Miss Edna RI 


Cyclone Toll. Among the 2, 


cyclone at Santa Cruz del Sur, ¢ 
} 
i 


Zz 


Tomas Zapata, president of the 
Governor Ramon Lorenzo had plan: 
his official visit on the day of the 
was forewarned by the director of 1 
Observatory. All Cuban Rotary ha 
sympathy of Rotarians everywhere in t 
loss and friendly ties have been 


stronger by contributions for relief | R 


clubs. 


* ¥ ¥ 


Rotary Defined. When the sta! 
of the Chicago secretariat started 
among themselves for “what to sa 
man-in-the-street asks you what Rotar 
didn’t know that Rotarians-at-large 
it up—as they have done. 

Says Rotarian Charles Deutz, Lar 
“Rotary is something in the hearts of 
wish to serve humanity,” or, “Rotar 
thing that draws men closer toget 
selfishness.” 

Says Rotarian Charlie Sayer, of W 
Man., Canada (transmitted by Lawren 
“Rotary is the translating and exempli 
our everyday life and conduct of the 
unselfish and sacrificial service for the 
of humanity to the end that we may |! 
in the reign of Peace on Earth and | 
among Men.” 

Says Rotarian Charles G. Harris. 
Ky.: “What is Rotary? Something I 
you will too if you work at it.” 

—Tue MAN WITH THE ScrRa 


Asove—Sir Eric Drummond, 
retary-general of the League of N: 
tions, and Rotary’s “observer,” ! 
mediate Past-president Sydney W. 
Pascall, of London. 


Lert—The Council of the Leagu 
of Nations in session with Eamo 


De Valera, of Ireland, presiding. 
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Fi Comercio Internacional 
y sus Obstaculos 


/ 


Por Franz Mayer 


Aunouz a primera vista las ideas 


comprende el sexto fin de Rotary 

en aisladas de las de los otros cinco 
hietivos, de un estudio cuidadoso se 
desprende que tal fin no es sino resultado 
v consecuencia Idgica de los cinco res- 
s; compendio de las ideas conteni 
n cada uno de ellos; trasformacién 

dichas ideas para llevarlas de un 
ipo meramente local al campo vasti- 

0 que ofrece la tierra entera. 

Es anhelo de paz por la mutua com- 
rension, y el instrumento para la rea- 

acién de este ideal es el compaferismo 
ntre los hombres de negocios y los pro 
fesionales. A nosotros, los hombres de 
negocios, s¢ Nos reserva importante papel 
en tales trabajos, pues indiscutiblemente 
han sido y siguen siendo los comercian- 
tes y los profesionales los que, desde los 
albores de la civilizacién, han abierto la 
brecha por donde las ciencias y las artes 
se han difundido. Es a través de sus 
actividades como las obras geniales de 
un pais han sido conocidas en los demas 
y es asi como la base del progreso hu 
ino se ha formado. 

Tengo la firme conviccién de que sin 
el esfuerzo constante de los comerciantes, 
dirigido a abrir e intensificar las comuni- 
caciones, la cultura actual no se habria 
alcanzado. Quiza la América no habria 
sido descubierta atin por la raza blanca. 

Es, pues, extrafio que durante los tres 
ultimos lustros se hayan creado en el 
mundo entero una atmosfera casi hostil 
en contra de la libertad de comercio in- 
ternacional y toda clase de obstaculos 
para el libre desarrollo del mismo. Los 
rotarios no podemos permanecer indi- 
lerentes y debemos prestar nuestra cola- 
boracién rdpida y eficiente para remover 
los obstaculos y lograr que el ambiente 
se despeje. 

Mis palabras en manera alguna han de 
relerirse a persona o pais determinados, 
pero debo confesar que son precisamente 
los paises econémicamente mAs podero- 
sos, los que se enorgullecen de su cultura 


) Superior, de la educacién de sus masas, 


los que han creado la actual situacidn, 
los que fomentan y encabezan esta cru- 


) zada contra la libertad y el desarrollo de! 


comercio internacional, arrastrando a las 
naciones pequefias y débiles, a veces 
contra su voluntad, en este torbellino, 


por razones de propia conservacién. 


Fl comercio internacional requiere 


comunicaciones. El progreso en_ los 
medios de comunicacién es el destello 
mas brillante de! progreso de la ciencia 
en sus aplicaciones practicas. El telé- 
grafo, el teléfono, el radio alcanzan ya 
ilimitadas distancias. La construccién de 
vias herradas es menos intensa, pero la 
de caminos para automéviles se intensif1- 
ca poderosamente. La aviacién, apenas 
en la cuna, ofrece medios de transporte 
seguros y rapidisimos para correspon 
dencia, carga y pasajeros. 

Aunque en términos generales estamos 
satisfechos de las facilidades que ofrecen 
los adelantos en los medios de comuni 
cacién, hay que admitir que existen atin 
medidas que pueden considerarse como 
obstaculos para el libre desarrollo del 
comercio, por ejemplo, el cobro de mini 
mos en los telégrafos, ei considerar cada 
cifra como una palabra, ete. 

ZY los ferrocarriles? Lejos de mi el 
no aplaudir con todo entusiasmo las 
ventajas que se derivan del automé 
vil y de las buenas carreteras. Pero es 
buena politica establecer una competencia 
desventajosa en contra de las vias férreas, 
las que son y seran por mucho tiempo 
todavia el medio fundamental de trans- 
porte para personas y carga? Es acon 
sejable también tal competencia desde el 
punto de vista de la forma en que esta 
constituido generalmente el capital de 
las empresas respectivas, con ahorros de 
viudas y huérfanos, con fondos de las 
compafifas de seguros de vida, que repre- 
sentan el esfuerzo arduo, en la mayoria 
de las veces, de Jas masas populares? 2Es 
justo construir precisamente a lo largo 
de las vias férreas, con los fondos publi- 
cos, magnificas carreteras? 


AY se persiste en esta actitud pronto 


sobrevendra la bancarrota de los ferro- 
carriles en el mundo entero y con ella un 
enorme retraso en los medios de trans- 
porte, con el grave perjuicio consiguiente 
para el comercio en general. 

Un obstaculo mds se levanta con la 
aparicién del “chauvinismo” creciente. 
Mientras las personas sensatas estan con- 
vencidas de la necesidad imperiosa de ir 
borrando paulatinamente las diferencias 
que existen entre las costumbres de los 

















Franz Mayer, rotario de la Ciudad 
de Meéxi O, donde radica hace 
cerca de treinta anos; asiduo con 
currente a convenciones y confe 
yencias rotarias, aleman por nact 
miento, corredor de bolsa, caza 
dor, habil fotografo, por aficion, 
y gran trota-mundos. 
pueblos, el “chauvinismo” forma grupos 
de obstaculizadores que creen que el 
patriotismo consiste en pensar que el pro 
pio pais es el unico que vale en la fa; 
de la tierra, que sus costumbres, su idio 
ma, su idiosincrasia son insuperables y 
que los de los demas valen poco o nada. 
Estas ideas gozan de un auge en la 
actualidad. Esperamos que pronto ha 
de pasar. 

Todas las personas sensatas estan con 
vencidas de la necesidad de conocer mas 
de un idioma y, a ser posible, de la 
creacion de un idioma universal. El es 
peranto no ha alcanzado el desarrollo 
que fuera de desearse, pero ya existe, al 
menos, el convencimiento en la juventud 
de la necesidad de aprender otros idio 
mas ademas del propio. 

Existen también los 
arraigados de razas, colores y credos. El 
que viaja con frecuencia llega a con- 


prejuicios tan 
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vencerse de que “en todas partes cuecen 
habas Pero mientras esta convic- 
cién no sea general, los prejuicios sub- 
sistiran y constituiran ligeros obstaculos, 
pero siempre obstdculos, para el libre 
desarrollo del comercio. 

Viajar instruye, dice otro proloquio, y 
la educacién que se deriva de los viajes 
es el mejor remedio contra tales prejui- 
Los viajes actualmente son cémo- 


C1OS, 


dos: magnificos barcos, rapidisimos 
aeroplanos, lujosos automdviles y veloces 
y elegantes trenes. Todo es facil y 
comodo mientras no se presenta la necesi- 
dad de cruzar una frontera. Y es in- 
dispensable cruzar fronteras cuando se 
quiere ver y aprender algo del vecino. 
Por experiencia sé de las inntimeras 
dificultades y de las exigencias enormes 
con que se tropieza en casi todas las 
lineas divisorias: pasaportes, “visas”, tar- 
jetas de identificacién, cartas de recomen- 


dacién ... 


Ants de la Gran Guerra y todavia 


algunos afios después de ella, cualquier 
persona gozaba del derecho de fijar su 
residencia donde mejor le pluguiera, para 
dedicarse a la ocupacién o profesién que 
conviniera a sus intereses, naturalmente 
con apego a las leyes del lugar escogido. 
Este derecho, en mi opinién, es uno de 
los frutos mds importantes del progreso 
y la civilizacién. Desgraciadamente, en 
la actualidad hemos perdido casi por 
completo esta prerrogativa ganada tras 
una lucha de siglos. Apenas un pais 
ided restringir la inmigracién e inmedia- 
tamente los demas siguieron su ejemplo, 
il grado de que ahora no existe migra- 
cién alguna. La libertad de radicarse 
donde a uno le plazca esta en peligro de 
perderse y el hombre futuro, de quedar 
atado al suelo en que nazca. 

Todos estos obstdculos, sin embargo, 
son pequefios en relacién con las otras 
dos grandes barreras que quiero sefialar. 
Hablemos en primer lugar de la ines- 
tabilidad en los tipos de cambio interna- 
cional de monedas. 

Hace apenas veinte afios, salvo escasos 
paises regidos por el patrén plata, prac- 
ticamente todo el mundo se servia del 
patrén oro, con relaciones y paridades 
bien definidas entre las diversas monedas 
de los diferentes paises. Las fluctuaciones 
en los cambios no iban mas alla de una 
pequefia fraccién de un uno por ciento. 
El importador y el exportador conocian 
de antemano y con precisién el resultado 
de sus transacciones y podian vender sus 
mercancias con ganancias razonables. 
Hoy el comerciante forzosamente ha de 
calcular el costo de los articulos de im- 


portacién y exportacién con un sobre 


precio mas alto para compensar los ries- 
gos de la inestabilidad en los cambios. 
Aumentado el precio disminuyen las 
ventas, lo que tiene que determinar otro 
aumento de precio en un circulo vicioso 
detestable. 

El comercio se hace dificil entre un 
pais con moneda de valor inestable y 
otro de moneda estable, pero mucho mas 
lo es entre dos paises cuya moneda esté 
sujeta a fluctuaciones de importancia. 

Llegamos ahora al mayor de los obs- 
taculos opuestos al libre desarrollo del 
comercio: los derechos aduanales, bar- 
reras en cuya elevacién se hallan em- 
penadas las naciones todas en una desa- 
forada competencia. 

Es indiscutible el deber de todo ciu- 
dadano de preferir los articulos product- 
dos en el pais donde vive y la obligacién 
de los gobiernos de procurar la debida 
preferencia para las mercancias produci- 
das en sus respectivos paises. Es innegable 
que los derechos aduanales son una ins- 
titucién buena porque constituyen una 
fuente importante de ingresos para el 
estado a través de una contribucién in- 
directa y justa. Ademas, permiten a los 
paises j6venes y débiles desarrollar su 
industria y protegerla contra la compe- 
tencia extranjera y constituyen una arma 
en poder de los gobiernos para resguar- 
dar, en épocas de depresién econdmica, 
cambios con el 
restriccién de la 


la estabilidad de los 
exterior mediante la 
importacién de articulos de uso supér- 
fluo. 

Esta es la teoria. Desgraciadamente, 
en la practica jcuanto se ha abusado de 
este benéfico y necesario recurso! Muchas 
veces sin discernimiento se protegen in- 
dustrias que no lo merecen, permitiendo 
que se enriquezcan unos cuantos con 
grave perjuicio de la generalidad. Estos 
procedimientos nos han llevado a la de- 
presidn econémica actual, sin precedente 
en los ultimos cien afios. Se dice que la 
sobreproduccién es el origen de esta ca- 
lamidad. Yo opino que es la falta de 
consumo. Lo elevado del precio de los 
articulos incapacita al publico para com- 
prarlos. Esta falta de consumo determina 
la falta de trabajo para infinidad de 
personas, las que a su vez tienen que 
retirarse del niimero de consumidores. 
Otro circulo vicioso derivado del abuso 
de una institucién benéfica. 


Fx lugar de estudiarse detenidamente 
la situacién, se hacen crecer los derechos 
aduanales al grado de convertirlos en 
prohibitivos. Se insiste en que cada pais 
debe vivir de sus propios recursos y se 
olvida que para que el vecino pueda 
comprarnos lo que producimos, tenemos 





THE ROTARIA\ ! 


que comprarle lo que él produce, \ 
posible que un pais se baste a s{ 

que a la vez encuentre comp: 
todo lo que le sobra. Pero s, 

sin conceder, que esta teor{a 

y que el vecino a quien nada « 
quiera comprar lo que nosotr of ; 
cemos {con qué nos podria pagar? .( 


oro? No hay bastante oro en 

ni siquiera para satisfacer las ! 
asi provocadas entre dos paises grand 
éSe llegara de nuevo al bimetalis 


¢Quién arriesgaria su piel, por 
asi, para establecer una relacidn 
tre los dos metales, cosa que 1 
desde luego imposible por muc! 





atin con la cooperaciébn de todos 
paises del mundo? 


Bos derechos aduanales son induda 
mente la barrera mas importante para 
libre desarrollo del comercio interna 
nal. La situacién que han creado 

tenebrosa. El Unico rayo luminoso q 
rompe las tinieblas es el hecho de ¢ 
algunas naciones dan traza ya de oft 
voz de la razén. Abrigo la esperanz: 
y me atrevo a decir que una casi 

guridad, de que la gran mayoria de | 
naciones volveran a tomar la razén } 
guia y aunque es tan dificil reducir 

derechos aduanales como facil fué ele, 
los, indudablemente que en la convic 

de que esto no puede continuar, volver: va oe 
a la senda de la justicia para seguir \ p bank « 








viendo y dejar que vivan los demas. 6 ‘ 
Y a nosotros, los rotarios del mundo, | ‘ + the 
¢qué nos toca hacer para colocarnos d payment 
lado de la justicia y trabajar por nuestr business 
ideales? Sencillamente someternos a |a The at 
normas que marcan nuestros seis fines. en 
“Dar de si antes de pensar en si”. Pensar cities ane 
que nuestro pais no puede disfrutar ¢ 
bienestar si los otros estan en la miseria; J Dean 
combatir ese egoismo irracional 4 4 ’ 
supone que un pais no necesita de | mere 
demas. En la actualidad no hay pu Bo! strens 
que pueda sustraerse al contacto intin Federal g 
con el resto del mundo y nos toca tral 
jar para que los aranceles se reduzcan Sot, OF 


un grado equitativo y razonable. \ 
toca luchar para que el hombre put 
de nuevo radicarse donde le plazca y | 
que la educacién de nuestros pueblos » 
oriente hacia una sana comprension U 
versal. 

De este modo serviremos, pondremo 
en practica nuestros ideales, nos be! 
ficiaremos sirviendo mejor, si no ef 
material, si en lo espiritual, que cs ™: 


apreciable; laboraremos por el bien 


la humanidad y por la implantacion “ 
buen entendimiento y la paz entre tov 
las naciones y entre los hombres todos ¢ 


buena voluntad. 











nquesti 


| , 
@ mi 
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Branch ws. Unit Banking 


“¢ ‘ nada's Ba 1 k ¢ 


Readers’ comment on Robert ]. C. Stead’s 


Rotarian. Brief letters on “What Price Bank 


“King... President” 


K 


adians prefer a King, Americans 
sident; Canadians prefer branch 


reas, Americans prefer the inde- 

iit of banking for each community. 
J. C. SPENCER 

Vice President, First National Bank 


ws should be amended...” 


litors: 
think Canadian banks should be very 
their record for the past three years 


that ours is to be deplored. The prin- 


i 


of our trouble is, I believe, brought 
the lack of sufficient capital, especially 
yanks in the small cities organized under 
nk the Canadian branch system would not 
successful in the United States, but I do 
that our laws should be amended so 
trong national bank could have branches 
utlying districts of the city in which 
located, as that seems to be another 
weak spots. 


H. M. 
vice president, First National Bank 


3EATTY 


The main weakness...” 
the Editors: 

It is a mistake to conclude that because 
k closes, all the depositors’ money is lost. 
| banks often pay depositors in full. As 

average payment to depositors of 
banks has been many times higher than 
nt to investors in any other known failed 

S$ activity. 
he arguments for branch banking in large 
I are 
It is my opinion, however, that in 


knit communities sound and are 


itted. 
s and towns of a population of 5,000 to 

, our system of independent banks with- 
branches is still the best for the United 
is too 


weakness in system 


banks and too small capital. This lack 


The main our 
trength can be easily corrected by the 
| government and the states themselves. 
P. W. EIGNER 
President, Kent National Bank 
Ohio. 


“To preserve a balance. . .” 


‘| 


» 
pec 
& 
n 
v 


a 


ranch banking 


the Editors: 


much in the mind 


ur political and banking leaders today . . 


Banking reform is very 
another strong proposal 
ibership of all of our commercial banks 
Federal Reserve System. 
ther the adoption of either, or both of 
Proposals, would be for the best interests 
the country Limited or 
nal branch banking might be desirable. It 
s that the weakness of our banking system 
lain more in some fundamental principles 
rganization and operation of independent 
than in its lack of the structure proposed. 
questionably we have had far too many banks 
‘4 minimum capital requirement entirely too 


Wi 


is questionable. 





low I do not believe we want to surt 

all our independence in banking 

serve a balance of pov t Ww S 

1 retention of both state and national systems 


is desirable, the state free to ain out of the 


Federal System as now. A few fundamental 


uniform as between state 


changes in the 


and national as to capitalization, loan limits, 


discount, and thor- 


licensed executives 


] » t t > ] rib] + - 
Classes O© paper eligible [or 


oughly trained and would 


strengthen our banking structure, and 


| 
radical de 


materially 
eliminate the necessity for a too 
parture from tradition and experience 

FE. Marvin SMITH 


1 ‘ J. 
Rotary classification: state banking service 


Sutton, W. Va. 


“... pine boards ... steel and stone” 
To the Editors: 

The depositors of our 
harder than any 
had 


feel that I 


might say, 
thirty-seven years in the 
talk 
question. 


and after having 


money business | can with a 


f sureness 


little degree upon the 


There is a movement on foot now, which 
will be fostered by some of our legislators, to 
mission to revise our state 


thought to 


form a banking com 
basking 
the safety of the depositor who, under the pres- 
“Forgotten Man.” 


a 
laws giving considerable 


ent laws, becomes the 


I was greatly impressed with the article 


and am satisfied that Canada has solved the 
matter of reducing bank failures to a mini- 


a bank in a small hamlet built 


financially as 


mum; and that 


of pine boards is as strong one 


of steel and stone, is something to think about. 


I favor branch banking such as the Canadian 


plan rather than the unit system. It is indeed 


but when 


bad when state banks fail our Na- 
tional banks go tumbling it reflects upon our 
government. This plan would do away with 
a lot of 2 x 4 banks which should not have 


been allowed to operate in the start. 
ARNOLD V. 


issincation 


ScorTt 
Rotary Cl 


urance 


Quincy, III. 


“... breaking colts... banks...” 


To the Editors: 


. . « Possibly the real background, when 


viewing the banking situation, is that a ver\ 


large part of the promotions and constructive 
features beneficial to the United States had 
been accomplished by 1927. From that date, 


the country should have based its business on 


a maintenance rather than a developmental basis. 

The Mr. Stead's 
the bank suspensions in the U. S. 
| 


ne 


first part of article deals 


with many 


as compared with so few in Canada. T 


the first hould be 


statistics in 
portioned to the population of the 


paragraph pro- 


two coun 

tries, or else on the amount of the checks cleared 
Roughly cording t 

total population, the U. S 

banking 


proporti yned ac oO 


in each 
should have twelve 


times as many places as Canada. For 


comparison, the 2,022 bank sus- 


U.. S. 


purposes of 
pensions in the should be divided b 
twelve. The comparative number for 1931 would 
therefore be and A failure of 
one of the Canadian banks would really mean 
the failure of 397 such banks as make up the 


es De 


not 2,022. 


169 


169. The suspension of one of 


total of 


Stability ( pa 


Stand Up,” in the Dece 


) , j 
Ge ITs) are invilea 


contal 1 list of things 
OR ATTEMP 
U. S. It is not possible t 


TED might bett t fot om f 





Pe ee need of drastt reform a 


| rl} Fdit 








To the 
Experien f nt } nki 
throughout the United States ought to b 
ficient evider 2 | 
The failure of about one-third the banks 
the United States since the w I bel ou 
to be l t arg ent l 
ity of bank interest | ita 
ment aga t inv ol t < it 
bank is that local 
lacking. Extray rf 
ent banks throug] I St 
plunged thousan« id 
which might we na ed t 
been a uniformity of pol ind 1 limit 
he D1 to i \ I 
yn fixed assets, w h 
t fade awa 
if ay a 
restrict en e but in the lo t 
ner + — f , 
ir reachi in tim f str train 
I col dw t at il ta ke rt 
ubject because I am keen tit. Y robal 
I gat 1 the idea that I t bra 
bankin lea. I am also ( urte d 
that f the United States government, instead 
of forty-nine different charters which are av 
iis eile 
Joun 7 f 
Presi Nia Coun \ } 
T? ( 
Lox k yort, N. Y 
‘ ”” 
.. must choose 
I'n the Fditor 
Ca ida is O 1 } 
r rl is much t itor tt ’ 
comparison as to the wealth lation 
Canadians have been schooled in Brit 
which ilso are largely different fro ur own. 
Their branch banks are peculiarly a British idea 
To my mind we must choose between al 
lute safety, very slow and steady progr ind 
consequent lack of, elementary risks on the one 
side, and the pioneering progressive American 














it that on the 


k P 
ore, that moves 
var ift and irageou although 
tl ( it 1 national spirit of 
inating desire @to 
ik i re rap res } of cost, on the 
| ( ctices to my 
ent the difference in the back- 
| t traini - ( e of these two 

i ntri 

H. R..s LENBERGER 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Pa. 





sé 


oreatce 
o + BVEASE... 
One ome nw ticular emphasis 
a default 


“f 
Canadian bank Not n nit years. I do 


was !al \ that there had ne been 
available on 
American bank not but I have not seen or 
hear« a defaulted A ican bank note, and 
» inau a older men have been 
unal to learn of a not | ivinyg been redeemed 
The National Banking 
Act prevents the e of notes by state banks 
through a prohibit tax. National bank notes 
cured by a 100% deposit of certain desig 

ids in addition 
with the govern 
in isn’t stronger 
old, but 
Canadian 
that it 


he flaws in the 


hat adave 1s 
I belies no | icabl to the 


except 


group or chain 
Int { ited States a weak 
unit bank is closed in |} ng with its economK 
may 


noth In tl Canadian system there 


x weak branches and the fact not known gen- 
still there. Enough 
weak sisters and a might h is the 


Every 
( 


it ther h 


result... 
American 
ve been weak 


located at 


ir bankin t banks 


there w no economic justifica- 
many 


vaank, too many banks in 


towns and citi too | capital in great 


numbers of banks, and lack of proper and ade- 
quate sup tances, but group 
» not believe is 


or chain or branch banking I « 


to remedy the 


N. P. MortTeNsEN 


| 
classincation: finance-trust 


_are other reasons... 


To the 


Editors: 


that upon the record 


1appened in recent years, the 


Canadian system shows up 1 % as against 
our perhaps 75 to 8o‘ In my opinion there 
re other reasons for this than the difference 
«tween a branch t of banking, and a 
unit svstem such as prevails in this country. 


States became the 


» of the world almost overnight, 





t nuch to its own sur- 
rise, as a result of the World War. An im- 


mense surplus of funds suddenly accumulated 
in the banks of this country and had to be 
invested From our biggest bankers down, we 
were too inexperienced for the task. Great 


Britain had al 
in the past, and her bankers had the advantage 


of two centuries of accumulated experience to 


wavs taken care of such situations 


guide them, 


With the exception of a few comparatively 
small banks here and there, very few banks in 
the United States have closed during this de- 
pression on account of local credits extended; 
the kind the local officers knew something about. 

Judging, however, by the many mistakes our 
big bankers have made during these times, the 
very ones who would have managers 
of the big central banks under a branch banking 
doubt if they have 
a phenomenal success of branch banking 


been the 


system, we would made 


such 
under the entirely new conditions that would 
have confronted them, conditions that did not 
confront the Canadian bankers because Canada 


has never been a creditor nation. 


Now the “joker” in the situation is this; that 
in spite of their mistakes, very few of our 
bigger banks have had to close their doors. 


Through their affiliates, they passed an enormous 
quantity of bond investments, both foreign and 
on to the small banks throughout the 
country. Under a branch banking system, they 
could not have done this, but would have had 


domestic, 


to retain them in the parent bank. But when 
these investments went bad, the situation might 
easily have endangered one or more whole 
strings of banks. 

For all constructive purposes, we now have 
what amounts to a branch system of banking. 
Our bank, for instance, is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. In a very real sense, 
we are a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 


located at Kansas City. We are a member ot 
a large group of correspondents of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. We are a 
respondent of large banks in Kansas City, Saint 
Louis, and Oklahoma City. In other words, we 
happen to be an integral part of five different 
What 


assistance in 


cor- 


banking groups. more do we need for 


legitimate times of stress? And 


yet we are not obliged to sacrifice our individ- 
when it comes to making investments. 
W. F. 
President, American National Bank 
Lawton, Okla. 


uality 
BARBER 


.. less than 2%... 


“o« a 4OSSES 
To the Editors: 

As a Rotarian banker... I 
cannot begin to subscribe to any of the prin- 


and a unit 
ciples and very few of the explanations offered 
by Mr. Stead 

In the first place, it might be interesting for 
you to know that in 1922 Canada had eighteen 
banks and now there are eleven. We must admit 

only 
When 


they began to get top-heavy, the easiest thing 


that possibly there were no failures and 


mergers into bigger and bigger banks. 


for them to do was to go off the gold standard 
—and every day the little pieces of paper they 
call money are, consequently, quoted at a differ- 
ent price. 

I am sorry to admit that in the past ten years 
some five billion dollars of depositors’ money 
have been tied up in bank closings in the United 
States. Of this amount, recovery has been made 
of approximately eighty per cent. The 
as related to the total deposits of the 


losses 
therefore, 
unit banking system, have been less than two 
per cent of the total; the present 
quotation of Canadian money, every person who 
deposited one dollar in a Canadian bank two 


whereas, at 


vears ago and wishes now to convert it into 
American money receives approximately eighty- 
four cents for every dollar, or a shrinkage of 
sixteen per cent 

Apply this same mathematical deduction to a 
deposit placed in a bank in England three years 
ago at par value of the British pound, and you 
will find that the loss to the depositors through 


THE 





the conversion of their mone 
dollars would be approximate] 
a stupendous shrinkage 

It seems to me that of nati 
banking there is a principle iny 
was through our great diversity 
ship of our unit banks which ma 





rapid development of this countr 


with the slower development of 
countries during the past fifty y¢ Chas 
banking system has made possib| 
distribution of money than cou 
done through the branch bankin 

I believe that one of the evils of 
depression is that the banks, parti 
large money centers, are bulgin: 


amounts of cash when there ar 
thousands of high class, intelligent 
plenty of good collateral located aw 
metropolitan areas, who are unable to ¢ 
for even the bare necessities of life. I y 
say, without fear of contradiction, that t] 
of this depression have been great 

by the so-called country banker who know 
intimate circumstances of his client. 

has aided them by making advances w] 
possible on the proper collateral . 

that 


huge machine w 


It would seem to me 
can be likened to a 
crushing the individualistic nature of our 


our 


zens, the very thing for which this 
very hard 


who i 


was founded . .. It is 


personally, as an individual 
business which is paying a reasonal 
its stockholders, to subscribe to al 
gestion made by a group of polit 
permit our own government to « 
loss of billions of dollars yearly, 

] 


LOSSES 


the postal department at great 
ate steamship lines at great losses, wv 
hotels, coal mines, and, in fact, e1 


loss—: 


activity conceivable at a 


which has taken away profitable bu 


private enterprises such as steamshi with vel 


press companies, banking institutions. iad equ 
° : ait 
others which have shown profits 


. eauty ¢ 
them in government control and beat , 


huge losses, all of which must be celled. 
tax payers today. 

I am personally resigned as to t our 
outcome. My prediction is that when a g: 
of a few men get control of our banking purchase 


now propose to do, t 


read\ 


sources, as they erally b: 


of this country will then be chandise 


in their own might and again demand t howed 
ig Bar % OWeC 
their individual rights be restored to t 
: seated, 
CuiiFForD P. Gran ; 

HC gethe 
Secretary, treasurer, Lewistown T ( peter \ 
Lewistown, Pa. Japanese 
contain 


tea and 


“~.. agree with Mr. Stead” 


To the Editors: when th 


I quite agree with Mr. Stead. 1! he me 
doubt that a large central bank wit 


is conducive to stability, and securit 


a fter be 
would | 


Having branches in import ee 
the lids 


positors. 
ters in other countries keeps thet 


touch with world conditions, which ! containe 
cannot do. squares 
Most Canadian banks have industri This m 
ments, whose duty it is to gather in war 
about firms wishing to establish bi Fe: 
foreign countries, and this informati pit he m 
able at the various branches of the /courteot 


Band cha 
Franl 


S bustle c 


request. Loans are made on a person s 
financial responsibility, and not on 
H. W. AcKERMAN 
Rotary Classification: tal 
Belleville, Ont., Canada 





were be 
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Japan Faces the Rising Sun 


[Continued from page 25] 


you take the trouble to look for it. A 
Mantalizing glance up a narrow lane, a 
P peep into a quaint shop, and you know 

jt awaits you just around the corner. 

The smaller cities remain very little al- 
tered. Happily, the homes everywhere, 
with very few exceptions, are in design 
and equipment very little changed. The 
beauty of their interiors cannot be ex- 


{ lled, 


Boawerty, when desiring to make a 
purchase, you entered a tiny shop, gen- 
erally barren of any evidence of mer- 
chandise. Greeted by the proprietor who 
bowed low, you were invited to be 
seated. Clapping his hands sharply to- 
gether was a signal for a dainty little 
Japanese maiden to appear bearing a tray 
containing tiny handleless cups of green 
tea and paper-thin rice wafers. Only 
when the cups had been emptied would 
the merchant display his wares. Box 
aiter box of smooth, unfinished wood 
would be brought from the cupboards, 
the lids removed, and the treasures they 
contained carefully taken from their 
squares of silk and placed before you. 
This meant a deal of trouble and the 
merchant must have been disappointed 
it he made no sale, but he was far too 
courteous to show it. It was a leisurely 
Band charming way of making purchases. 
Frankly I rebel at the hustle and 
pbustle of modern life. It seems as if we 
Were being dragged along life’s pathway 





at too great a speed to enjoy fully that 
which surrounds us. Fortunately, such 
little shops as described above still exist 
in Japan, though not in such great 
numbers, nor are they quite the same. 
The bulk of the retail trade in the cities, 
it would appear, now goes to the depart- 
ment stores, patterned much after large 
institutions in the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago, the Japanese 
artisan would scorn to turn out anything 
he himself did not consider beautiful and 
worthy of his skill. With the growth 
of modern factories and the export de- 
mand of Western nations, this is by no 
means the rule at present. Then again 
the needs of the Japanese have under- 
gone a change. With the downfall of 
the samurai, for instance, swords as works 
of art went out of existence. Then those 
artists had to turn their attention to the 
embellishment of little articles in common 
use, such as the sagemono or the hanging 
things which the Japanese men carried 
attached to their obis (the tight sashes 
that hold the kimono in place). The 
latter consisted of a pipe in a case, a 
tobacco pouch, perhaps a box of flint and 
steel, an inro carrying seals or medi- 
cines, or a pen case with a section for 
the ink. These all lent themselves to 
decoration. They were each strung on 
a double cord and held in place in the 
obi by a button or toggle called the 
netsuke, the making of which developed 


into a fine art. 


upt i ve ne éer v 
to ( Ba 4 fi 
ng 
le} f | 
A wealth OF SKIll and Imagination, 


beautiful or humorous, were expressed 


in these tiny objets a@’art Ln old 
art dealer showed m¢ his net ukes. 
He posse ssed perhay S a t] ( ! ( 
them. Carved from cherry or box 
wood, ivory, even fruit stones, or mad 
of metal, inlaid, etched or carved. ther 


were gems, some beautiful, others ore 


tesque, but all fascinating. Multa 
parvo, a collection ol such pie ; for 
. merc stitt { nan le] 
a compendium of Japanese folklore as 
I] he a sc (lGf f ¢} ] 
we as the domestic life o } people 
for, in striving for originality, no object 
has escaped their attention. One that my 
daughter gave me and that I prize, is an 
j ro ] ] | snch ] half 
ory garden DaskKet an inch and a ha 
long by three quarters of an in h wide. 
It contains a wee pair of garden sheat 
a carved ivory chrysanthemum with 
gilded le ives, and a bunch oO rold 


] ] 
grapes with dark leaves. 


Every Japanese man from the coolie 
to the highest in the land 1 lover o 
the beautiful. The artist formerly found 
a ready sale for his handiwork, but with 
the passing of the kimono as a bus 
dress, thes things are not so much 
needed now idays. The ku 1Ono has ho 
por kets, hence the need of tl Say 

bu he wv | Japanese bu: 
mono, Dut the up-to-date japanese Dus 
> £ | 1 
iness man Ol today has plenty of pockets 
in his foreign clothe OR Cone wonders 


what is happening to the arti 
made these things. As they turned trom 
swords to netsukes and kindred objects, 
they are now probably turning thei 
attention to something less artistic but 


more profitable. 


Bavanese metal workers have all 
the mastery of their forefathers. Their 
knowledge of alloys is remarkable. One 
is amazed at the expertness with which 
they work out designs in alloys and weld 
them togethe r so jx rfectly that no joint 
1 


can be dete cted. There is a ri simpli ty 


about their handicraft that is unusually 
pleasing to the eye. In the textile art, 
too, the silk weavers have lost nothing 


of the dexterity they have inherited. 


Baroness Togo, the sweet, dainty wife 
of the president of the Tokyo Rotary 
Club, one day took us to the spring 
opening of the Mitsukoshi Department 
Store in which was featured their new 


kimono and obi material. Young Japan, 
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it seems, is ever demanding innovations 
in this line and the results, both in color 
and design, are too beautiful to attempt 
to describe. The obi, or decorative sash, 
is the most expensive part of a Japanese 
lady’s dress, and a geisha will sometimes 
own one costing a thousand dollars or 


more, 


Ba voto. that fine old historic city 
long noted as an art center, is famous for 
another thing—its dolls. At the time of 
our visit the shops were full of them; 
in fact, Kyoto was gay with them and 
the reason was that it was celebrating 
the Hina Matsuri (Doll’s Festival) on 
Girls’ Day, which takes place annually on 
the third of March. The day before, the 
dolls, many of them heirlooms, are all 
taken carefully from the family godown, 
or warehouse, and given a place of honor 
in the home. The “Hina,” as they are 
called, are models of Japanese medieval 
court life. One display window held a 
daimyo procession of hundreds of figures, 
each a perfect model, clad in its coat of 
mail and equipped with fierce looking 
weapons. There were many miniature 
horses resplendent in the raiment of the 
period. It was of great educational value 
in reproducing the Japan of those days. 
The Hina Matsuri was carried to such a 
pitch of magnificence and extravagance— 
$250 and over being paid without a qualm 
for a single doll—that early in the eight- 
eenth century one of the Shoguns caused 
its suppression. It was revived during 
the period of restoration on a more 
modest basis. 

Mr. Osuka, secretary of the Kyoto 
Rotary Club, very kindly took us on this 
festive day to call upon a Rotary family 
that we might see their display of dolls. 
This home seemed a happy solution—a 
blending of the elegant simplicity of the 
Japanese interior with the warmth and 
comfort of the Western exterior. It is 
cold here in the winter and the Japanese 
house does not keep out the cold winds. 
However, a typical Japanese house stood 
some distance away in the picturesque 
landscape garden. Here we were taken 
to a large room, possibly thirty tatami 
in size (the Japanese measure a room by 
the number of tatami or padded straw 
mats, three by six feet that it will con- 
tain) in which tiers of shelves in three 
groups had been temporarily arranged 
along the longest wall. The dolls set out 
on the red cloth-covered shelves in the 
center where those belonging to the 
mother, those at one end were the daugh- 
ter’s, and, at the other end, those of the 
daughter-in-law. 

Nearly every collection includes the 
emperor and empress, stiff and imposing 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 
Sister acts the réle of “little 
mother,” and with her charge 
on her back, ventures forth 
on a shopping errand. 


with their many well-padded kimonos, 
four court ladies, three court servants, 
and five musicians, each group placed in 
rank according to the so-called palace 
arrangement. There is also a_ small 
black lacquer cart filled with peach blos- 
soms. Always there are innumerable 
models of furniture, equipment, and 
utensils of every day life. On the lower 
shelves of the collection we saw, were 
the more modern Japanese dolls, and in 
the daughter’s section was a foreign doll 
in a sailor suit. I was not surprised for 
the daughter was a very modern young 
lady, dressed in smart European sport 
clothes, who had just returned from 
a visit to a married sister in New York. 
With the coming of the morrow, the 
dolls would all be wrapped in cloth, 
each placed in its own wooden box and 
carried to the family godown where they 
would remain for another year. 


Basinp this room was one dedicated 
to the tea ceremony, the Cha-no-yu. It 
was of the regulation size, nine feet 
square. In the center was a sunken 
square perhaps six inches in depth. The 
tea ceremony has played an important 
réle in the development of Japanese cul- 
ture. To it can be traced the elaborate 
code of Japanese etiquette practiced by 
the women. It has encouraged the pro- 
duction of miniature landscape gardens 
so characteristic of Japan. Devotees of 
the tea ceremony cultivate all the arts 








that lend themselves to est! 
Each Japanese girl is rigic 
the tea ceremony. Every 

slow and studied and mad. 
rule. Each little jar, ewer. 
must be handled just so. It 
vehicle for teaching the } 
restraint, 
courtesy. 


politeness, and 





Tokyo, scarcely eight yc 
holocaust which laid it y 
glowing tribute to the indo: 
age of the Japanese people. Old 7 
was really a collection of vil! 
together, but this new Tokyo \ 
credit to any country in the 
spot of stirring interest is the M 
Temple Hall which covers 
bones of the 33,000 victims d 
this very spot by the fire whi 
hard upon the earthquake of Sep 
1923. Having passed through the § 
Francisco earthquake and fire oj 
need but shut my eyes to sce t! 
wildered, frantic people laden wit 
children and hastily snatched pos 
running aimlessly like a suddenly 
turbed army of ants until they 1 
bered a big open space, some ty 
acres in extent, a goal of seeming s 
But the treacherous fire insidious|y 
up, surrounded, and trapped th 
frightful human sacrifice! 


BR or arian Umekichi Yone 
governor of the Seventieth Dist: 
ored us with a dinner at the fa 
Maple Leaf Club in Tokyo. My husba 
was keenly disappointed for that 
afternoon he had been ordered t 
a few days and thus was unable to att: 
Kindly Rotarians called for my daug 


1 


ter and myself. When we reached 


entrance to the club house, wher 
left our slippers, they thoughtfully p: 
duced soft, warm felt overshoes 
was a cold night. There were per! 
twenty-five guests, all Rotarians, m 
of whom we had met before. The Jap 
ese ladies were cultured and exceeding 
charming and most of them spoke ! 


lish well, so it was a pleasure to be wit 


] 
4 


them. The guests were placed 
three sides of a large room forming 4 l 
each seated upon a zabuton, or 

cushion, before his own small, low | 


quer table. My daughter and I wei 
placed in the center while our host © 


at one end. 


Our kind host had doubtless select 
dishes especially pleasing to the tor 
palate, for I enjoyed the Japanese 100 


° ° het 
“Sashimi,” raw fish both red and wh 


Ci 


was served first as a sort of appetiz 


it taste 


Dipped in shoyu or soy sauce, 
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« raw oysters. There followed 
irses—turtle soup, quail with 

roast chicken with bamboo 
crab coquille, breaded shrimps, 
but the piece de résistance Was 
eel, umagi-no-kabayaki, very 
delicious. It was brought in 





. of the eel houses or restaurants 
§ ialize in this dish, each serv 
mm ts own little lacquer box. The 
5 t open along the dorsal fin, coy 
ered SOY and sugar, and roasted. 
Fach course 1s served in such small 
pigua ; that one arises from the feast 
wit feeling of having dined well but 
not grossly. Between the courses we were 
ertained with Geisha dancing, colorful 

and very interesting. 
Rotarian Nomura, of Yokohama, well 


known to all Rotarians who have visited 
Japan, drove us to Kamakura in order 
we might view once again the 
dd famous Daibutsu. This majestic 
Phronze figure of ten times human size, 
1opied by the sky and set off to per- 
fection by a background of tall evergreen 
trees, is impressive to a marked degree 
because of the expression of unearthly 
calm and absolute physical and mental 
stirring up thoughts too deep 
r words. The intense silence was 
roken only by the tinkling wand car 
by a pilgrim, coarsely clothed and 
evidently from a distance, who, utterly 
absorbed, was paying his devoirs to the 
great Buddha. No mere lip tribute here. 
Our short stay in Japan was to enable 
my husband to make official calls on the 
clubs. I will quote from his notes: 
“Rotary was first introduced to Japan 
at Tokyo in March, 1920, by K. Fuku 
hima, who had been a member of the 
Dallas (Texas) club. Walter L. John- 
stone, past president of the Shanghai 
lub, also rendered some assistance. 
Umekichi Yoneyama, a well-known fin- 
ancier, for years with the famous Mitsui 
Company, was approached and gave 


hearty codperation. In fact, the spread 
of Rotary in Japan which followed was 
largely due to his efforts. His influence 
) throughout Japan, his delightful person- 
ality, and his enthusiasm for Rotary were 








irresistible and Rotary International owes 
much to him. He served as president, 
governor of his district, was on one ot 
the international committees, and was 
an international director. He is without 
doubt one of our great Rotarians. 

“The Tokyo club has a membership 
of about 156 with an attendance often 
reaching 85 per cent, unusually high for 
the East. It meets in a magnificent 
private club building in a banquet room 
of really unique beauty. In all respects, 
I believe the Tokyo club to be one of 
the finest we possess in Rotary. I must 
mention the Tokyo Club Bulletin, issued 
in English by the inimitable Rotarian 
Kitashima, affectionately known as ‘Kit 
ty. It has a wide circulation beyond 
Japan and it is doubtful if there is any 
club publication more welcome to the 
fortunate Rotarians receiving it. 

“In addition to Tokyo, there are most 
successful clubs at Osaka, Kobe, Yoko 
hama, Kyoto, Nagoya, Hiroshima, also 


at Keijo, Korea, and Taihoku, Formosa.” 


Ri. YM Japan we took steamer for Van- 
couver where we were given such a 
rousing Rotary welcome that we will 
each carry the delightful remembrance ot 
it throughout life. Jim’s work as Honor 
ary General Commissioner in Asia was 
now concluded. The object had been to 
link up into the Rotary chain those great 
stretches through Asia which were with 
out clubs. Today one may take any of 
the great steamers which carry passengers 
between Great Britain and Japan and 
with the exception of the pause at the 
Suez Canal, find a Rotary club at every 
stop; in fact, excluding Istanbul and 
Saigon, there is a club in every city in 
Asia to which Western men commonly 
travel. 

Many tens of thousands of miles had 
to be covered in carrying on this work 
and various methods of transportation 
had to be utilized: ocean and river steam- 
ship, railway, automobile, (not forgetting 
a memorable crossing of the North Arab 
ian Desert by motor-car), airplane, sea- 
plane, push-car, and even by donkey, 


camel, and elephant. TI 


the world was a pleasant and never-to-b« 


forgotten experience for my daughter 
and myself but it was the third time Ju 
had made the circle of the globe. The 
work carried us into Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq (Mesopx 
tamia), Persia, India, Burmah, Ceylon 
Federated Malay States, Straits Settle 
ments, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia, 
Annam, Tonking, Hong Kong, PI 

pines, Formosa, North China, Manchut 
ia, Korea, and Japan and necessitated an 
absence from home of two years and 


eight months. During this time my 


band called upon more than 2,200 1 
in their offices—men representing som 
twenty-eight different races and national 
ities. 


The great lesson to be drawn fre 
mingling with the educated native peo 
ples of all these countries mentioned 
that in each race or nationality, one finds 
many things to admire, some virtues that 
perhaps we do not possess; and thei 
defects, after all, generally are not more 
striking than some that we have, but 
because they are different they are very 
apparent to us. If the Asiatic looks 
strange and eccentric to us, you may rest 
assured that we appear in the same light 
to him. If he irritates us, we irritate him 
likewise, only he is generally too courte 
ous to show it. We, of the West, in our 
inter-racial contacts are often lacking in 
the good manners which many Asiatics 
possess. Unfortunately, for Rotary, in 
many of these countries the educated 
Asiatic is available in very few classifi 
cations. \s time passes the number of 
those who can qualify will increase. 

It is my husband’s belief that nowhere 
in the world can Rotary render a greater 
service than in Asia where so much racial 
antagonism exists. Rotary is badly needed 
there but it must not be a complicated 
structure, crowded with barriers and ré 
strictions so that membership in Eastern 
countries becomes possible only to a few. 
There a tendency, he feels, with the 
coming of each convention to add more 


legislation often of a still further con 


fining nature. 
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Taking a Look Into 


Robert M. 
Hutchins— 
president of a 
great university 
at thirty. 


All Yale men—and 
Rotarians—k now 
him as “Billy” 
Phelps. 


Willis H. Carrier 
—the father of 

air conditioning— 
proves Mark 
Twain out-moded. 


Dr. Karl Arnstein 
—vice president, 
Good year-Zeppelin 
Corporation. 


Is A TRADITION that every editors 


“sanctum” has a tradition. . . . With Ty, 


! 


Rotarian it is “The Big Book” — bulky. 
loose-leaf, ordinary-looking. But, spread jx 
covers and you'll see proofs and notes ani 
tentative schedules for issues running fa; 
into 1933... including such items as these: 


On the Business Front 


The philosopher who said, “Nothing is perma: 
change,” must have been thinking of 1933, when 
bloods will try to unseat old leaders with new prod 
new methods. ... THe Rorarian will present at | 
Vocational Service article an issue, written in th 
and mood of 1933. 
Willis H. Carrier on air-conditioning for home and s} 
... Gilmore Iden on “Trade Associations Under Fire’ 
C. D. Garretson on “I Do My Own Buying” . . . F 
3ateman on what’s new in rail transportation . . . Dr. Kar 
Arnstein on prospects for trans-oceanic travel by air 
. George W. York, “A Blue-Print for Tomorrow” 
Edward A. Filene on retailing’s new problems. 


Helping the Other Fellow 


Rotary’s Community Service translated into terms of 
has been done, what can be done... 


Frank Slutz on the Dayton method of putting the id! 
producing goods they can use . . . Frederic Greene oi 
the way landlords and coal-dealers codperate with so 
workers . . . Robert J. C. Stead on Canada’s back-to-t! 
farm movement . . . Glenn Holloway on “Rubber-tir 
Libraries” for rural folk ... Renn Drum on making litt 
crooked limbs straight . . . Helen Cody Baker on “Hu 
Salvage.” 


Boys—for Boys Grown Tall 


“What is a Bad Boy?” asks Elmer T. Peterson. . . . Hi 
may become “Tomorrow’s Criminal” says Chief of Polic: 
R. W. Morris . . . But not if you win his affection and 
interest, says Ernest Thompson Seton, of Boy Scout and 
Woodcraft fame, who changed a gang, thought by Nev 
York Rotarians to be incorrigible, into decent young 
citizens. .. . President Robert M. Hutchins (University o! 
Chicago) on “Higher Education.” 


Service is the keynote of THe RoTartANn no less We 
than of Rotary International. THE RorTarIAN exists 
only to serve. Though not satisfied, yet we are want 
gratified at the increasing use to which it is being 
put. Many clubs are finding that their best pro- your 
grams are those developed with home talent—often 
with the assistance of articles or editorials in THE help 


RoTaRIAN. We want to improve our publication— 
and will appreciate your help. 
THE MacazinE CoMMITTEE 
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‘The Big Book’ for 33 


Rotary Facing the Future 


Service in Singapore isn’t what it is in Dubuque, 

_and yet fellowship is fellowship the world over. 

ls no Shakespeare to discern that. . . . More on the 

and Objects Plan . . . Past-president Almon Roth on 
tional service memberships. 


So Jack Won't Grow Dull 


In 1032, these on sports—Billy Evans and Connie Mack, 
baseball; Fielding Yost, football; Bobby Jones, golf; Eddie 
van, pugilism; Bob Becker, duck-hunting . . . others 
ually good for 1933 . .. Gene Sarazen on golf . . . Stephen 
cock and Douglas Malloch to make you chuckle . . . 
\estrovic will tell of art moderne, Nicola d’Ascenzo of 
‘ined glass, Frank E. Russell’s inimitable Rotary story 
The Talent,” Walter Locke’s “On the Road to Jericho,” 
| Roscoe Gilmore Stott on “Arts and the Business Man.” 


TheWorld at Our Doorstep 


e all roads led to Rome; now—thanks to science—they 

| down our street. And International Service like chai 

just begin at home . . . William de Cock Buning and 
John Nelson will re-interpret it. And, to follow the Lillian 
Dow Davidson travelogues, these: “Coral Island” by James 
Norman Hall; “New England” by Wm. Lyon Phelps; 
“Uncovering Ancient Ostia” by Guido Calza; “New 
Homes for Old in Vienna” and “Twilight on the Bos- 
phorus” by Pembroke Stephens; “The Sphinx Awakens 
Again” by Dr. G. A. Reisner; “Africa’s Golden Hub” by 
S. M. von Klonowski. 


-And These 13 Features 


-_ 


lerse Editorial Comment . . . Open Forum—letters .. . 
Rotary Around the World—news-nuggets of Rotary-in- 
action . . . This Month We Honor—a Rotary hall of 
tame . . . Hourglass—mostly gossip . . . Chats on Con- 
tributors—just that . . . For Further Readings—selected 
lists for the specially interested reader . . . Keeping up 
With Business—what’s new along Industry Row 
Rotarian Bookshelf—tabloid reviews of books by Rotarians 
-. personality sketches of Rotarians with unusual hobbies 
and athletic records . . . a gallery of portraits of old-time 
Rotary secretaries . . . another of Rotarians with unusual 
classifications, 


Of Your magazine for 1933 is being planned accord- 
ing to specifications of 150,000 Rotarians as we 


and interpret club publications, letters, speeches, ques- 
tionnaires. This means helpful, significant editorial 
for standards and articles written by men who have 


something worth saying and know how to say it. 
You want a magazine worthy of Rotary — and 
your home. It shall be our endeavor to produce 
it. Your suggestions and comments are always 


welcome. Tue Epirors 


Rotary 


E. A. Filene— 
Boston department 
store man, 
authority on 
retailing. 











Ernest Thompson 

Seton—at seventy- 
two can warwhoop 
and wardance. 








C.D. Garretson 
— president of the 
Electric Hose & 
Rubber Company. 











Stephen Leacock 
—a professor who 
delights in making 
folks chuckle. 
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Are You Afraid to Go to Court? 


Continued from page 18| 


Don’t guess at doubtful details. They 
will arise to trip you later. 

And above all, stick to the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
to the best of your recollection and 
ability. 

It is probably the fear of being 
badgered and bullied that has created an 
unwholesome attitude in the minds of 
many people toward going to court. The 
psychologists would probably call it a 
court-room psychosis. As an example of 
this we have a certain young widow who 
said, “The thought of going into court 
simply terrifies me. I’d rather lose every 
cent I’ve got than submit to it.” She 
could not have been more fearful of the 
processes of the law if she had lived 
in the old days of trial by battle. 





Thousands of sensitive women—and 
men—share this lady’s aversion to the 
courts. The domain of judges and law- 
yers seems a strange, unpleasant and 
awful territory to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it. Yet our civilization would 
crumble overnight without the support 
of our judicial system. It is the machin- 
ery for making the laws effective and 
most of us are drawn into it sooner or 
later willy-nilly either as jurors, wit- 
nesses, or litigants. 

The court-room bugaboo may be exer- 
cised to a large degree by understanding 
the real function of the courts. We 
should remember that some conflicts are 
bound to arise in our personal relation- 
ships as well as in business—conflicts 
and controversies which the persons who 
are involved in them are often unable to 
adjust peaceably between themselves. 
The adjustment must therefore be dele- 
gated to the courts and it is inevitable 
that the process will result in a certain 
amount of emotional wear and tear. 


@Osviousty the best way to avoid 
the qualms and queasiness which so many 
of us feel when we are about to submit 
ourselves to the tender mercies of judge 
or jury is to keep our personal quarrels 
out of court; and the best way of keep- 
ing out of court is to be at all times 
ready, willing, and able to go into court 
to defend or enforce our rights should 
the need arise. 


We all know that we have certain 


legal rights, but few of us realize that 
their enforcement depends on evidence. 
A right without proof to support it 1s 
worthless, and effective proof requires 
something tangible in corroboration of 
your own say-so. It is this corroborative 
evidence that usually wins a case. 

Many people have learned that it is 
vitally important to get the names and 
addresses of witnesses in accident cases, 
but some of these same people are care- 
less and easy-going about preserving the 
evidence of other transactions. The ex- 
perienced business man, of course, makes 
a point of keeping a complete written 
record of everything he does. He pays 
by check, takes receipts, lends only upon 
notes, and usually insists upon having 
collateral security. 

But there are many intelligent persons 
who have not gone through the tough- 
ening process of active business and who 
wander idealistically through life, ignor- 
ing the rules of law and common sense 
because of false delicacy or false gener- 
osity. They cannot bring themselves to 
ask for written evidence in their business 
dealings with friends and relatives. This 
attitude unfortunately often results in the 
sacrifice of such a person’s own im- 
mediate family. A hard-working client 
of mine raised a large family and saved 
a little money. But he had relatives who 
didn’t work so hard and spent more 
than they earned. They called my client 
“a prince of a fellow” and prevailed 
upon him to make them frequent loans 
without security or any memorandum in 
writing. His nephew Tom got into him 
for a cool $5,000 borrowed in small 
amounts from time to time. Tom owned 
real estate and had good prospects but 
he died suddenly leaving his brothers 
and sisters as his only heirs. 

My client tried to collect the $5,000 
from Tom’s estate. But it was no use; 
he had no evidence of the debt. He was 
not even allowed to testify in court, for 
there is a rule of evidence in most states 
preventing a claimant from giving oral 
testimony against the heirs and personal 
representatives of a deceased person. 


In this instance the wife and children 
of the good uncle were obviously penal- 
ized, and because of his failure to exer- 
cise reasonable prudence, they had to go 





THE ROTAR], 


without many of the comfort 
money might have bought. 


But some good people wi 





ey isn’t everything. After al! 
use of living, if we can’t 
friends?” 

It isn’t really a question ot 
a question of law and of dec 
tion for yourself and your family, 


Te average person assumes that jf 
knows a thing to be true, h 

prove it merely by his own wi 
fails to reflect that between two 
ently honest litigants, telling contr 
ory stories, the judge and jury ar 
plexed to determine the truth. T! 
son therefore who can substantiat 
he says by written records and | 
timony of other witnesses is bound : 
win. He can go into court with cons 
erable assurance as to the outcome. 


The litigant then who has legal rig! 


and is prepared with the evidence to 
port them ought not to have any q 
about going into court. I say “oug 
not,” but he probably will have unless 


‘ 


has been “court broke.” 


You can only get adjusted to the cour 
by visiting them. Heaven forbid 


“11 


suggestion that familiarity will 


3 


contempt, for contempt of court is | 
ishable. But familiarity, in this instanc 
usually does breed confidence. 

Step in at your local courts once 11 
while when they are in session. T 
chances are they will seem dull and hu 
drum. You may even be shocked by t 
apparent casualness with which 
cases are treated—especially in big citi 
But there is a drama underlying eve! 
the prosiest case, and you may happen! 
sit in on one where such drama actua 
comes to the surface and bursts out | 
pyrotechnics, 

The courts are indeed dealing wi 
the very stuff of life, and while some 
it is morbid and distasteful, no adu! 
woman or man can afford to ignore 0 
evade the fact that sooner or later | 


il 


may be called before the bar as a pt 


cipal or accessory. If he keeps his ow! 
affairs in order and is familiar with t! 
atmosphere and routine of the cour 
room, he can meet the call with poise 
and assurance. 
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A Twe nity Per Cent Cut couldn't afford a cab. Elmvale noticed 


page 12] 


He shrugged his shoulders. 
\ shook his head. “Don’t try 

il. Russ. It’s no use. We're 

directors have decided that 
th no bonuses this year. And 
that. id, is going to leave you and 

like wet kittens.” 

aly surprised they didn’t cut 


's the next step,” said Marleigh, 
» to make triangles. “And only 
last k the wife of my bosom ordered 
Pihherscl! fur coat. 
stared out at the driving rain. 
xt week my biggest insurance pre- 
mim comes due. I guess you can’t have 
my garage. I'll need it myself.” 
fore Marleigh could reply, the tele- 
phone buzzed. He took up the receiver, 
Mind after a muttered “All right,” 
dammed it back again. He rose. “Duffus 
Wants me. Our president has the finest 
fase of the jitters I’ve ever seen. Every 
te nutes he gets a new and awful 
id Well, cheerio, Russ. This is going 
tc 1 iol] 
rim wandered back to his own of- 
fice. Miss Kerby was reading a book, 


y winter.” 


and he felt envious. No front to keep 
bp. If she lost one job, she could always 
get another. A good stenographer—es- 
pecially a good-looking one—could 





always get a job. He shuddered as he 
caught a glimpse of himself reflected 

the darkened window. It would be a 
different story for a man in his forties, 
graying around the temples, a_ bit 
stooped in the shoulders, not knowing 
any Dongs sic a senile idiot who'd 
t! he understood economics, and 
bad n’t ai n the first principles. 

He slipped into his overcoat, pulling 
his hat down over his eyes. “Good 
night, Miss Kerby,” he said wearily. 
‘I'm going home.” 

In the train, he tried to read his paper, 
but it seemed to have nothing in it but 
bank failures, defaults on bonds, inabil- 
ity of the city to pay the school teachers, 
and the suicide of a man reputed to be a 
millionaire. He looked around the car, 
wondering in how many heads beside 
his own was frantic speculation on the 
outcome of the morrow. 

It was still raining when he reached 
his station. There was the usual string 
p°' cars, with wives waiting for their 
p husbands, and even a scattering of ve- 
pices with chauffeurs. Elmvale was an 
exclusive suburb—filled with “substan- 
tal people. Antrim was not surprised 








little things like that, and talked them 
up into quite big things. 
By the time he reached home 
hated Elmvale and all it represented; and 
to find no one w aiting for him. He was he was not soothed to see the Cadillac 
the nominal owner of two cars, but with standing idle outside in the driveway 


5g a ee , 
a busy family like his, one wasn't met at He gave it a vicious kick as he went by. 


the train very oiten. It was one of the symbols of the yvok« 

He looked for a taxi, and was re under which he was crushed. He was 
lieved that there wasn’t one. He would where he was because he had let | | 
get soaked, of course, but he would b be crowded into buying things | 
saved from advertising the fact that h: couldn’t afford—getting sunk into debt 
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so people he didn’t give a hang for 

would think that he was the big impor- 

ant business man. 
He stood on the 

put his key in the lock, and heaved a 


threshold before he 
igh—almost of relief. The absurd game 
was over. He wouldn’t have to pretend 
any more. Elmvale was going to know 
what a complete fizzle he really was. 
One of 


maids was in the living 
room, turning on the lamps. He stood 


the 
lor a moment, contemplating her. Just 
in uneducated, strong-bodied Finn—but 
he'd wager she had more than $48 in the 
bank. He went up the stairs, chuckling. 
Maybe, if he asked her, she’d let him 
have some of her wad. Good old Helga 


—it would be like one of those scenes 


in an English novel. 


H.; wife met him at the head of the 


stairs. “What are you laughing about, 
dear?” she asked, kissing him absently. 
“So sorry I couldn't meet you—such a 
wretched night, too. But I. . .” 

“I was laughing,” he said gravely, “be- 
cause I’m Pagliacci.” 

Something in his expression caught 
her, and she paused in the dribble of her 
apologies. “Russell—are you ill?” 

“I’m perfectly well,’ he replied, but 
the way he slumped into a chair belied 
him. 

She dropped on one knee beside him. 
“Tell me, darling—has something awful 
happened?” 
hand across his 


He passed a weary 


closed eyes. “I never cease to marvel at 
the intuition of women.” 


ll me. What has hap- 


” 


“Darling—t 
pened? You haven't 

“No, I haven't lost my job—not yet. 
But 

He could say no more, because just 
then dinner was announced. 

* * * * 

Antrim tried to be bravely jocular. 
This, he realized, was from no spirit of 
courage: it was merely to keep Helga 
from knowing the truth. It was part of 
the ridiculous game which had to be 
played to the very end. 

He told little jokes, and wondered 
why he fought so to hide his real emo- 
tions. Perhaps it was the portrait of his 
Yankee ancestor looking down on him 
Old Oba- 
diah had been no sniveller. He'd been 
one of the breed that “stood up to God, 


from the wall behind Mollie. 


with Scripture in the mouth and a 
whalegaff in the fist.” 

There was anxiety in Mollie’s eyes, 
but the children untroubled. 
George, as usual, bolted his food, and 


were 


Beryl’s only conversation was complaint 
at Helga’s deliberateness. “Really, mother 


—couldn’t you pay a little more and get 
a first-class girl? Somebody that could 
take care of my things, too?” 

She looked up inquiringly at the ex- 
plosive sound from her father. But he 
merely murmured something about a bit 
of celery having gotten into his wind- 
pipe. 

George left his dessert untouched, and 
Seryl only tasted hers. “Sorry,” she said, 
rising, “I’ve got to run. Mother, did 
my pink chiffon come back from the 
cleaners. It’s too awfully shabby, but . . .” 

George had also risen, but lingered to 
look at the ceiling, then at the floor, and 
finally, with a visible effort, at his father. 
“Eh—uh—you couldn’t let me have five 
dollars, could you?” 

His father lighted a cigar. “Just a 
moment, children. Before you dash out, 
let’s gather at the fireside. I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

George looked at his watch, 
frowned. “I’m taking Betty Poole to the 
show, dad,” he said patiently. “I’m late 


and 


now.” 
“[’m sorry, but this is rather impor- 
tant.” Antrim was surprised at the mild- 


ness of his own voice. 


Stull calm, he pointed to chairs and 
closed the door to the dining-room. 
“Now then, let’s take things in their 


order. I can’t let you have five dollars, 
George. I haven't got them. I’ve only 
got sixty cents. Of course, I have $48 
in the bank, but I’m using that. Now 
as for Helga and her slowness and that 
shabby pink chiffon . . . well, I suppose 
I ought to have told you this story a 
long time ago. What you're going to 
learn now will be more of a shock than 
I didn’t 
prepare you, and I’m sorry. I hope you’l! 


if you’d been prepared for it. 


forgive me.” 


“For the love of Mike, dad,” cried 
George. “Couldn’t you postpone this? 
Pass 


“No, George,” said his father quietly, 
“This is something that can’t be post- 
poned.” 

An expression of “good Lord, have we 
got to go through all that again?” came 
over Beryl’s face, and her father smiled 
wanly. 

“This is not an economy lecture,” he 
said. “It’s not old stuff. It’s a totally new 
act—the grand finale—the disrobing 
scene. You see, you've always thought of 
me as a ‘substantial’ citizen. And I’m 
not. My life, and therefore yours, has 
hung by a pretty thin string. I’ve made 
a fairly good income, even for Elmvale, 
but it’s been as a sort of partner in the 
business. My salary’s trifling. This year 
there isn’t going to be anything else— 
not even that, maybe. And just to make 
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the thing complete, my 





me out tomorrow. The 
ladies and gents, is bust 's 
For a minute they sat a 
in dazed silence. His man; 
his words, carried convict; | a \ 
was a new act. In all prey Pe a: on 
on this theme he had 
There was a new note, n :... 
resignation. “0 ly ab 
Mollie was the first t to S| 
what'll we do?” *A) 
Her husband answered calmly. “\.fighe wor! 


begin by having George t 
Poole that he isn’t taking | 





tonight. Then we can consider | me fingel 





steps.” There was a momentary § i” 
his crisp executive manner 
He 
shadows. 
reality at last. 5 yo 

“But Russell,” Mrs. Antri: Ried. A 
to wail. “What can we do?” © did. | 





was no_ longer 


He felt himself at gr Me cook, a 


grap 





“We can close up the hou 
looking at the ads. You can get S It wol 
furnished room for $6 a week. \\ top A 

“Daddy!” cried Beryl. “Y 


serious? Imagine us living in 





rooms!” 

“Go right on imagining, 
And then do a little thanking 1 
aren’t on the street with a tin 





Grorce had come back fr 
telephoning. Oddly enough, | 
to have grasped the situation 
quickly than his sister. “I won 
to go back to Middlebury, wil! 
“You will not,” said his fat! 
will be one brand saved fro 





\ ideas 





¢ 


fears, OF SC 
eestors of 
fand | gue: 


OW!) cloth 


. ~° . re 4 ir own 
learning. Still, the Elmvale high ri 
° had) n we 
is well spoken of. i. 
principles 


“I'd rather get a job,” said G 
frowning. 
“So would a lot of people. Get 


amily A 


ER 





by all means—if you can.” - 
“But daddy,” cried Beryl, th a ‘ ve 
starting to her eyes. “We dont want ® i; 
leave this house. Why, all our things 
here, and in one of those _places— Ke 


smelling of cabbage and. . . Buch. “ 
i e ' lgn. 
“This has been our home for so ‘ong 


: . ° , @s. Lis 
Mollie broke in, with a catc! ee 
4 ‘ , rsté ( 
voice. “I couldn’t bear to leave it. |. 
“ 5” . 1 A Matter. 
Home?” echoed Antrim, his Be doin 
. “T.? . ee but that \ z 
ing. “It’s been anything but | | B You 


body’s ever in it. It’s just a 


dear olc 
be your 


urs W 


bd ” 
sleep in. 
Mollie’s eyes continued to roam 
trim could see them mist with ! Bhange 
i a ings t ee 
they lingered lovingly on th ashe my 
meant much to them both. “I cant FF 





“Sure 

ee ently q wy 

to leave it,” she muttered brok Wer 
such a lovely house. ta at 
*s5 i closed 1 1.9 

Beryl’s lips suddenly clos rillet’ 





fashion that made her resemble 











his captain-of-industry 


here,” she said crisply. 





7 getting out of here and 

‘i e messy dump on the 
| We wouldn’t save much, 

: r. You'd have to go right on paying 
te d probably heat it, too. The 
you'd really save would be 
bervants 

ply about three thousand a year— 
to speak of their keep.” 

#A\| let’s fire the servants and 
th rk ourselves.” 

M used to enjoy cooking,” murmured 

ooking at her carefully mani 

| fingers. “I was pretty good at it, 
» 


MT here you are,” cried Beryl, jumping 
of her father’s chair. “Mom 
cook, and you can wash the dishes, 
you did when you were first 
\t least you always claimed 
|. I'll do the housework—and I'll 
ita darned sight better than Helga, 
won't be hard. We can close off 

. floor. George can do the out- 

ide work around the place, and drive 


” 


car, and 
P*You don’t get the idea,” said Antrim 
“We aren’t going to have any 


iC! 
Baocorge s face clouded. “Gee, is it as 
had as that!” he exclaimed in an awed 
Tone. 


Bery! was in the full flood of her 
mew ideas. “All right—we’'ll lay up the 
cars, or sell em. Those old Puritan an- 


mestors of ours got along without cars, 
land | guess we can. And they wove their 
own cloth, too, and dyed it, and made 
their own soap. They weren’t any better 
than we are. We'll get back to first 
Principles. We'll be a regular Swiss 
Family Antrim.” 


ER father was staring at her, his 
pmouth open. “Are you by any chance the 
gr! | heard complaining at dinner be- 
Guse the service was too slow?” he 
Mquired feebly. 

“Of course not,” she answered with a 
ugh. “I’m Saul on the road to Damas- 
ts. Listen, daddy—you never did un- 
@rstand me, or George either, for that 
Matter. You’ve always yapped at us for 
Bot doing things the way you wanted us 
©. You never could get it through your 
Gear old head that our ways couldn’t 
be your ways, any more than I'll bet 
Yours were your father’s. But we can 
Bhange our ways if we have to. Just you 
Watch.” 
; “Sure we can,” echoed George. “Pull 
Pursell together, pop. You're not the 
Puy one to get it in the nose. Bob 

rillet’s father is out of a job, and Bob’s 





clerking in Schweizer’s market. I guess 
if he can take it, I can. As a matter of 
fact, I’m glad I’m not going back to 
Middlebury. 


just as good, and I can drive a taxi in 


The high school here is 


the afternoons.” 

“Oh, I do want to stay here so much,” 
said Mollie. “We can use candles, and 
have hash oftener, and we can fix over 


] 


our clothes. Beryl’s really clever with 


the needle, you know, and 


Antrim scratched his head, blinking. 


“Either I’m not entirely in my _ right 


mind, or you’re not.” 


George slapped his thig 
spring we can plant vegetables. Anc 
there’s plenty of room in back for chick 
ens. We can raise our own food. You 
couldn’t do that in a boarding-house!”’ 
he added triun phantly. 

“What a lark!” cried Beryl, her eves 


sparkling. “Here I've 


how I was going to get th 
ter without being bored stiff, 
| 1° 


1 
lousemald §S KNEE 


I'm going to get 
stead. 
“I don’t understand what’s come o1 


WW | 


you all, Salad (Antrim helplessly 
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“Of course not, darling,” said his 
daughter, tweaking his ear. “But then— 
a man never can understand women.” 

All through the evening they went on 
with their planning, and Antrim listened 
as if it were a narcotic dream. He found 
himself oddly thrust aside, as his wife 
and son and daughter contrived the most 
fantastic expedients for their new life. 
It wouldn’t last, of course, he told him- 
self. Yet there was something oddly 
convincing about the way Beryl chewed 
the end of her pencil as she figured. 
There had been times when he hated this 
daughter of his, with her easy scorn of 
him when he crossed her, her airy in- 
difference to his wishes. But as he looked 
at her now, his heart swelled within him. 
She was right. He had never understood 
her. Why, he’ hadn’t known any of 
these people with whom he had lived 
so long and in such seeming intimacy. 
They were all strangers. 

That loutish boy, George, who had 
kept him in a constant turmoil of 
smouldering anger, had in the wink of 
an eye become a man, talking soberly of 
his home as if he had built it with his 
own hands. And even the woman he 
called his wife, who had not, for years, 
seemed to care for anything but pretty 
clothes and the parties she could give or 
go to, and endless hours over the bridge 
table—what a stranger she was! He 
watched her, fascinated, as she balanced 
precariously on a chair, hunting on the 
top shelf of the bookcase for the Boston 
cook book. 

When Antrim went to bed he kissed 
his wife good night, and there was a 


quality in that kiss unlike anything he 
had known for years. Somehow it took 
him back to their wedding night, and he 
felt oddly youthful and light-hearted. 

“Don’t worry, darling,” said Mollie, 
tucking the blankets around his neck. 
“I think we're going to be happier than 
we've ever been before. It’s a good thing 
to remember that life isn’t all beer and 
skittles.” 

“What are skittles?” he queried drows- 
ily. “I’ve always wondered.” 

“T don’t know, dear. It’s just a phrase.” 

“There’s another good phrase,” he 
murmured. “ ‘Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity.” Then, to his surprise, he was 


asleep. 


Th rain ceased during the night, and 
the sun was out in the morning, stream- 
ing in through their bedroom window. 
“I’m glad we’re not leaving here,” sighed 
Antrim as he stretched himself. “It zs 
a nice house.” And he whistled as he 
took his shower. 

His step was springy as he walked to 
the station. He still had no idea of how 
he was going to cover his loan at the 
bank, but it didn’t seem to matter so 
much. Maybe the market would go up, 
and if it did, he would be all right. If 
it didn’t—well, that would be all right, 
too. 

When he reached the office he greeted 
Miss Kerby with one of the jokes which 
she had observed usually came from him 
only on extra fine mornings in the 
spring. It was the more surprising, be- 


What Price Bank Stability? 


Continued from page 15| 


of progressiveness. All of this, I hasten to 
add, is not said in criticism but in the 
spirit of truth telling, as I see it, for the 
sake of the greater good. 

In the United States, the local unit 
banker may perhaps be lacking in degree, 
but at least he has certain authority. 
He is a self-realizing business executive, 
associated in most cases with a level- 
headed board of directors. He is inter- 
ested in his community and in the wel- 
fare of his patrons with whom he deals 
as between man and man. If a local 
merchant finds himself in difficulty, the 
banker and his board of directors use 
every reasonable means at their command 
to compose his affairs and to give him 
a new start. 


Important community enterprises are 


largely guided by the local banker. He 
counsels with leading men on all ques- 
tions of taxation and civic advancement. 
Like metropolitan bankers, the local unit 
banker also makes mistakes; but in pro- 
portion, perhaps, not more serious mis- 
takes than are made by them. He ac- 
cepts in good part the out-spoken criti- 
cism directed at him and his bank by 
those in high places who would have a 
wiser discretion except for their own am- 
bitions. He is at the very center of 
those forces which have occasioned the 
growth and prosperity of his community, 
and his place can never be filled under 
any branch-banking system. 


B: IT said to the credit of Canadian 
bankers that they know the dangerous 
elements in their birthright so far as the 





cause dire rumors were 
“Mr. Duffus wants to se. 
possible,” she said, sus} 
message was ominous. y 
Antrim found the presiden: 
Orient Sash & Door Co. starinn . 
out of his window. “Mor; 
latter, in a voice that had q : 
sound. “Hate to start your day , 
but might as well get it over wit 
“Here’s where I go out digg 
es,” thought Antrim. “Well, jj 
can cook, I guess I can diy.” _ 
“Simply got to pare things ¢ 
Mr. Duffus rumbled on. “Directo; 
riding me hard. Don’t want to ¢; 
body—said I'd quit myself 
would. But we’ve got to cut sala; 
the executives, including myself, 3 
ing a 20% cut.” He coughed. | 
down at his desk. “I—er- cm \ 
manage.” | 
Mr. Duffus wondered why |» 
smiled in that absent way. 
Antrim was thinking. Dropping 
useless clubs, and the servants and: 
cars, and fixing over the old clothes, 
cutting out penny bridge—why, | 
the cost of living nearly in half, alrea! 





“It amounts to a net increase.” | 
half aloud. 





Bef the ne 


Mr. Duffus_ looked © blank. ai 

vi BY ork Cit 

crease ...?’ pork 
Bre agair 


“I beg your pardon,” said Antrim, s re 
men larges 


smiling. “I was confused. Things ! 


pen so rapidly, you know.” ponclusio 
“T'll say they do,” growled Mr. Dui the achic 
“Why, they turn upside down United ‘ 
night.” Canada, 
table e ffe 

as contr: 

of bank 

ordinate 

May | 

ple mig! 

people of Canada are concerned. The BR com 
endeavor at all times to be careful Canada 


conservative. They continue to be | the 


ers who never take a business chance hein 





support of any business enterprise, ¢ Bess, V 
in periods of prosperity. Their bao FR pranch 
larger and smaller alike, never fall in) there a 
hands of those who embark in pron bappare! 
tion, speculation, or investment bank: BY pankin 
They pay very low interest rates, chat i 
very high interest rates, and contine th" FR grates. 
investments — aside from commer ; v= 
paper—to government and muni B Canad 
bonds. Who would be so rash as to de) BT 
that the Canadian system has the meritot ‘ we 
ious quality of stability? So, I submut, °F] wey 
the old farm wagon. But what proportio’ fF @ . 

it out 





of American businessmen would choos 1 
. : ” vie} 
to have their business needs stagnat 


; oat. suasiv 
under a remote-control banking syste! 














P system of banking. 








the unromantic, single 
¢ stability? 

nited States, men do not look 
vn but to the head and heart 
f the banker with whom they 
-sonally. Better for us, they say, 
nove faster, even though we 


< stub toes, take a header, and, 


Sa rack a bone or two. The United 
ores has been getting along fairly well 
fm a banking sense despite the mistakes 

- bankers, big and little. And Can- 


ithern neighbor will, I prophesy, 
to go on, trusting in and up- 
ind defending the integrity of 
home-managed 


i = ike 


e-owned and 


es 


\NADA is potentially one of the 
;chest regions on the face of the globe. 


¢ national history antedates that of the 
Waited States. Her latent possibilities in 


ad tt 


ulture and minerals are unsurpassed. 


Ye the United States has seemed to 
move ahead of her northern neighbor in 
Smany ways. The entire resources in 
B€anada’s ten commercial banks, with 


arly four thousand branches, are ex- 
eded by those of the two largest banks 
New York City. Again, Canada’s 
Mota! bank resources are exceeded by those 
Po! the next four largest banks in New 
PYork City. Canada’s total bank resources 
are again almost equalled by the next 
ten largest banks in New York City. The 
conclusion is almost forced upon one that 
the achievements and of the 
United States, in contrast with those of 


Canada, must be attributed to the inevi- 


progress 


table effects of free credits and unit banks 
as contrasted to the “stabilized” system 
of bank credits under a thoroughly co- 
Ordinate centralized control. 

May I suggest that the Canadian peo- 
pe might do well to study the American 
sanking facilities in 


Canada are not only shrinking rapidly, 


sbut the whole banking system, in my 
opinion, has not made for business prog- 


ress. Whereas there were forty or more 
branch banks in Canada a few years ago, 
there are now but ten. Thus it becomes 


apparent that once a system of branch 


nb; - e 
tbanking imposed by the federal govern- 


ment established in the United 
States, so that it could reach out broadly 


were 


/in designated sections of the nation, the 


Se 


Canadian process of artery-hardening 
would soon take hold and would not be 
headed off until a free spirit and the 
balanced judgment should arise and cast 
it out, 

Men of position and power who per- 
Suasively extol the virtues of “branch 


banking,” invariably refer to it in purely 
idealistic terms. This is but an idle dream 
and people of the United States are not 
as such. Those 


slow in recognizing it 


who have knowledge of events in the 
large financial centers, need no warning 


branch banking 


that federally imposed 


would open an era of exploitation, of 


mismanagement, and of evil 


pract ces 1n 


finance such as the United States has 
never seen in all its previous history. 
Neither do they need to be reminded 


that the local banker is the most de pend 


able human factor today in the stability 


and worth of United States commerce. 


industry, and finance. That is certain. 


con 


a 
Yankee individual enterprise will 


tinue its progress in the future as in t 

past only under free unit banking and 
the preservation of an untettered bank 
credit system. It is admitted that no such 
system could ever be made entirely air 
tight against the shocks of severe bus 
ness depression, but in our zeal to cor 
rect defects in our conduct of ba IKINYG, 
we must not be misled into doing that 
which would work irreparable injury to 
home-owned banks, thus making th 


communities a 


bOCal 


future progress of 


virtual impossibility. 
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STATESMEN 


Amateur or Professional? 


[Continued from page 9| 


ago there was a time when each nation 
sought to undersell the others, while 
their chief already been 
brought within hailing distance by air- 
planes, telephone, and the radio, 


cities had 


These so-called “magnates” have or- 
dered new oil wells in North America 
to be shut off; they have allowed mil- 
lions of sacks of groceries on the London 
docks and the rice harvest of thousands 
of square miles in South America to be 
destroyed; and permitted coffee to be 
burned as fuel; and all this in order to 
keep up the price. In America last year 
I saw countless orchards where the fruit 
had not even been gathered from the 
ground—and at the same time ten mil- 
lion people were work and 
therefore more or less hungry. 

If today there were a ruling class luxu- 
riously enjoying the last days of their 
power, a chosen few with their feet oa 
the necks of a million slaves, as in the 
later days of Egypt, that would afford 
a rather pathetic spectacle. But today 
what do we see? The truth is that in 
Europe the rich are running nervously 
around, trying to hide their castles, their 
personal property and pictures, since the 
taxes are greater than their enjoyment 
and since possible re- 


without 


of these things, 
volts are most emphatically threatening 
them. Possessions which were once an 
intensification of the sense of power 
now awake an uneasy conscience even 
in the best people. A planless, cynical 
mood broods over this zero hour in 
which we are living. The reason for it 
is lack of imagination. 

This failure of the specialist is the 
third failure and not the first. First 
came the collapse of those who ruled 
by inheritance. The dozens of declara- 
tions of war in 1914 were signed, for 
the most part, by men whose forefathers 
had conducted this same war business. 
On the other hand, the commercial and 
political treaties of the last decade have 
been signed almost without exception 
with names which no one knew before. 
Briand was the son of a_laundress. 
Masaryk is the son of a coachman, Ebert 
of a tailor, and Mussolini of a blacksmith. 
MacDonald and Henderson are sons of 
laborers, and Stalin is the son of a cob- 
bler. Kemal Pasha as a boy herded 
sheep. They all learned first how to be 
ruled. All have been severely persecuted. 
And yet it seems to me that a man who 


THE 





for twenty years has been hui! 

chinery with earnestness and 

or has been studying cell str 

a microscope, or managing a railr 

even studying history—all 

personal success—is far bett 

the direction of a state than 

for the same twenty years, has o 

rushing around in the lobbies oj 

lattve chambers and, in realit 

nothing but the biology of parti 
How poor in leadership t 

ade was! The World War 

the first 

brought to the. front neither a 


great war in_ histor 


nor a military leader of the first ; 
And it is symbolic that for 


leader we have immortalized abo) 


the victim, the man who was Jed— 


unknown soldier. 

The war destroyed internatio: 
altogether. The internationalism 
bor fell to pieces on the very first 


1] 


t 
CC 


and the internationalism of int 
The internationalism ¢ 
church was transformed into 

who, in different uniforms, claimed G 
for their own. Only the international 
of money remained subterrancous!y 


during the war, selling from enemy t 


the second. 


enemy whatever was wanted—and ait 
the conclusion of peace, these gent! 
smilingly shook hands with on 
again. 


Thoay we permit everyone to vauat 
his nation as the best. He is even praise 
if he promotes it in sport, business, pl: 
or science. But for thousands of 
before that monstrous word “nat 
ism” was invented, men had loved 
defended their homeland, without boast 
ing that its civilization was superior, 
that all others were unspeakable or ba 
The nineteenth century was the first t 
invent the word “nationalism” and | 
it one of the greatest causes of wa 
I have never understood how 
can be proud of what he has 
inherited. It has never been goo 
ners to be always boasting of famil) 
that “we are the oldest,” or “we are 
best.” If anyone actually thin 
way, he makes a practice of keeping 
himself. Great natures never think of such 
things. Their pride is directed to the 
own efforts to prove to themselv« 
to the world what they can accomp 
with talent and industry, with energ} 
and ideas. The son of a great man al 
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Ives and 
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‘t considerably more difficult 








wa) . 
sh himself, and this should 

mv : - 
Bove the son of a great nation to mod- 
és - love of home, a feeling as 
. . love for parents, seems more 
pa! ee 
the smaller countries, just as 

te! e 


- in a snug cottage takes a 
1 on us than the mechanism 


dk pel old 


, a palace. 


r ‘ef objection raised against in- 
fernational ideas clings, therefore, to lit- 
He things. Our customs and our old 
bostumes will be lost, we are told, if the 
Bat unite. So Europe, shaken with 
Bevers, is invited to a costume show, 
gure highly important matter to us 
Feht now! As a matter of fact, in the 
yalleys of Switzerland, at six o'clock 
every morning, man and maid go forth 
in national costume to chop the wood 
and milk the cows! One might just as 
well dread that electric wires will dese- 
Seate the mountains and therefore, by 


! 
national decree, demand kerosene lamps! 
But this nationalism is most power- 


\ promoted by the differences in the 


fi 

forms of government that are now being 
tried in countries packed close together. 
This diflerence in forms of government, 
and the never-ending discussion through- 
t Furope that is involved, appear to 
me asa war danger. And it is not the 
ruling heads themselves that would con- 
vert one another to their own form of 
government. Absolutely not. One needs 
only to question these men, note their 
smiles, observe their hesitation, listen to 
their silence, when one ventures to sug- 
gest the idea to them. 

If their form of government were to 
become general and Europe transformed 
into a club of dictators, the personal 
danger to each of them would increase. 
\ beautiful woman who completely 
dominates a salon would not willingly 
desire the rise in a competing salon of 
another woman just as beautiful. Better 

lozen nice, lovely ladies democratical- 
y sitting together, drinking tea—and 
wishing each other poison in their cups. 

Now that the idea of inheritance is 
become unpopular, men have arisen 
trom the masses left leaderless, as ama- 
(curs, not as professionals, to bring or- 
der with a strong arm into the sputter- 
ing elements. It is wrong to condemn 
on general principles either one or the 
other of the two forms of government, 
democracy or dictatorship. Instead let 
us judge them on the basis of their spe 
capacity for usefulness according to 
place and time. Each involves the dan- 


ot war. The old struggle between 
ison and passion, which has destroyed 
© many people just as it has destroyed 





sO many nations, has broken out anew. 
Five hundred million people are unani 
mous on the point that their present 
economic distress can be dissipated by 
the removal of customs barriers, and by 
the sensible apportionment of produc- 
tion and consumption by an_ inter- 
national economic commission. They are 
unanimous that the fear of one nation 
for all the others can be removed by an 
international court of arbitration and by 
the internationalization of aviation. They 
are unanimous that this little portion 
of the earth, now that it has expelled 


the autocratic rulers, is ripe for union. 


Bor over this intelligence, prejudice 
throws its dark cloak and seeks to stifle 
it. It calls itself “nationalism,” and 
swears that we could no longer be good 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians, if we 
were to become Europeans. As if a 
Bavarian and an East Prussian, or a 
South Carolinian and a Yankee, had 
surrendered their identity through their 
national unity! 
Only this passion—this inherited preju- 
dice—obstructs a natural union, and 
forces millions in taxes on all citizens. 
While a great cancer investigator assures 
us that only money for research insti 
tutes is needed to cure this plague, more 
and more armored cruisers are built, 
each one costing more than ten labora 
tories for the subjugation of cancer! 
On the Saint Gotthard tunnel route 
recently I saw standing in the deep snow 
a sign with the heading “S O S.” The 
sign informed the traveller that a cou 
ple of hundred feet away, in a stone hut, 
there was a telephone for summoning 
aid in case of accident. Such arrange- 
ments, which are rapidly multiplying in 
many lands, and, which have probably 
long been known in the United States, 
represent an expensive network of wires 
whereby, once or twice a year, a single 
human life is saved. Five minutes from 
that sign I saw rising from the snow 
peaks at the tunnel’s mouth a pile of 
structures and substructures, a giant fort- 
ress, to repel the enemy, if it should 
ever come. There stood the safe care 
of humanity with the means of its de- 
struction close at hand, and the one sym- 
bol seemed to make an absurdity of 
the other. Here passion is not only 
more destructive than intelligence, but 
also more costly. Incessantly it inter 
rupts the ordered progress of mankind. 
As long as our children are taught 
that there are good nations and bad na 
tions in the world, and that they, of 
course, belong to the best, just so long 
will the shares in poison-gas manufac 


tories increase in value. 
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Chats on Contributors 


Pro- 
painter,” is the 
Napoleon, 
Goethe. 


Statesmen—Amateur or 


Emil Ludwig, 
j 


fessional? a self-styled “‘portrait 


} ae 
author of the 
Bismarck, William 


He began his 


popular biographies of 
Il., Lincoln, Jesus, 
dramatist, 
wrote pl ys, nearly all of 
he Was 30, he began 
Though 


independent 


career as a and for 


twelve years which 
were in verse; but after 


riting psychological studies of men. 
German-born, he has been an 
Switzerland, for the 


country resident of Tessin, 


ist twenty-six years. 
* * * 

A Twenty Per 

Ro- 

Daily 

editor 


Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
Cut, a contributor to THE 
Chicago 


Cent former 


rARIAN, is literary editor of the 


Vews. He 

of the Art magazine, and is the 
fiction. His 

New Men for Old; The Terms of 

Wine, Women, and War: and Twenty 


Blackbirds; An Abandoned Woman. 


was founder and for a time 
author of 
several works of books include: 
Conquest; 


Four 


* * * 


Charles F. Zimmerman, Unit Banks and 
nt of the First National Bank 


a member 


Progress, is preside 
of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. He 1s 
of the 
the Executive Cor 
the American 
than eleven years he has served 


Commission, and of 
National Bank Di- 
Bankers Associa- 


Economic Poli 

nmiuttee, 
vision, both of 
tion. For more 
as secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
president of the Leb- 
to Hunt- 
but still 
Rotary 


been called 


ciation. He was the first 
anon (Pa.) Rotary Club. 


ingdon he found his classification filled, 


On moving 


takes an active interest in addressing 


and has, not 
Rotarian.” 


clubs without reason, 
“the incorrigible 


* * * 


Lillian Dow Davidson, Japan Faces 


contributor to 


the 
THE 
this 


Rising Sun, a_ regular 


Rorarian for the last three years, with 
brings to a close the popular series of 


Rotary in the 
James W. Davidson, 
commissioner of Rotary 
in Rotary extension work in 


issue 


articles about lands she visited 


with her husband, former 
honorary International, 
who was engaged 
the Near and 
years. They returned to their home in Calgary, 
Canada, in March, but are now living in 


Vancouver. 


Far East for two and one half 


1931, 


* * * 


Harrison E. Howe, When Rotary Steps In, 
Washington (D. C.) Rotarian, who is now 
serving his third term as a member of the mag- 
committee of Rotary International, has 
Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry since 1921. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, the Electrochem- 
is treasurer of the American En- 
and is a leader in the or- 
for research. 


azine 


been editor of 


ical Society, 
gineering Council, 
ganization of industrial groups 
* * . 


Franz Mayer, E/ Comercio Internacional y 
sus Obstaculos (Obstacles to International Com- 
merce) in the Spanish section, was born in 
Germany, in 1882, but for the last 
twenty-eight years has lived in City, 
where he is a member of the Rotary club and 
business. 


Mannheim, 
Mexico 


conducts a security brokerage 


. * * 

Watson Davis, Keeping Up With Business, is 
managing editor of Science Service. The 
author of Are You Afraid to Go to Court? is 
a successful Mid-western trial lawyer. 
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